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CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  HONEST  LOVE. 

Loosely  linked,  it  is  true,  but  still  linked, 
with  the  story  of  Gerald  Dalbright's  repre- 
hensible life,  are  the  fortunes  of  two  cha- 
racters destined  to  play  not  wholly  unim- 
portant parts  in  that  story ;  these  are  a 
young  butcher,  named  John  Stedman,  and 
Alice  Fenton,  an  orphan  work-girl,  to  whom 
the  honest  fellow's  rough  but  true  love  was 
plighted. 

Jack,  as  his  friends  all  called  him — and 
somehow  the  name  seemed  to  fit  him  much 
better  than  the  colder  and  more  formally 
correct  appellation  of  John — was  a  broad- 
shouldered,  bright -faced  young  man  of 
three-and-twenty,  assistant  to  a  Bond-street 
butcher,  and  the  admiration  of  a  small  le- 
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gion  of  susceptible  cook  and  housemaid  ad- 
mirers of  stalwart  beauty.  But  though  he 
was  as  smart  a  fellow  as  you  would  come 
across  in  a  day's  walk,  Jack  Stedman  was 
not  a  bit  of  a  rake;  the  woman  he  made 
love  to  was  the  woman  he  hoped  to  make 
his  wife,  and  his  choice  had  finally  fallen 
on  Alice  Fenton. 

This  young  girl's  history  was  as  simple 
as  that  of  thousands  of  her  class.  Deprived 
of  her  parents  when  she  was  three  years  of 
age,  she  had  been  brought  up  by  her  grand- 
mother with  a  tenderness  in  which  there 
was  no  weakness.  Without  for  a  moment 
pretending  to  be  better  than  her  neigh- 
bours, but  acting  simply  on  the  experiences 
of  a  hard  life,  old  Mrs.  Fenton  strove  to 
train  her  granddaughter  in  a  manner  to  en- 
able  her  to  shun  the  dangers  that  commonly 
beset  the  path  of  young  girls  who  have  to 
earn  their  daily  bread;  and  her  guidance 
was  thoroughly  successful.  Alice  was  eight- 
een; and  though  her  days  had  been  spent 
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in  the  midst  of  toil  and  poverty,  no  cloud 
had  cast  its  shadow  upon  her  heart,  no  dan- 
ger had  threatened  the  innocent  peace  of 
her  mind. 

Taught  by  her  grandmother,  Alice  fol- 
lowed the  poorly-paid  and  precarious  call- 
ing of  a  lace-mender ;  but  so  long  as  a  sub- 
sistence was  to  be  gained  for  herself  and 
only  friend,  she  worked  early  and  late  with- 
out repining  at  her  lot.  She  had  youth, 
health,  and  strength,  and  she  had  only  to 
look  around  her  to  see  that,  even  with  the 
same  advantages,  others  were  poorer  than 
herself  and  grandmother.  Heart-free,  and 
with  no  vain  and  unattainable  fancies  to 
unsettle  her  mind,  she  cheerfully  worked  on 
and  was  happy. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  amusement 
— such  amusement  at  least  as  it  cost  money 
to  indulge  in  —  was  rarely  enjoyed  by 
Alice  and  her  grandmother;  a  walk  in  one 
of  the  parks,  or  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  on  fine  Sunday  afternoons,  being 
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their  utmost  indulgence.  In  the  house  in 
which  they  lived,  in  one  of  the  poor  and 
densely  populated  streets  turning  off  from 
the  King's-road,  Chelsea,  the  Fentons  kept 
themselves  entirely  to  themselves,  as  their 
neighbours  remarked ;  and  Alice,  acting 
upon  her  grandmother's  entreaties,  re- 
frained from  making  friends  of  any  of  the 
work-girls  with  whom  she  was  thrown  into 
company.  This  excellent  rule,  however, 
was  relaxed  in  favour  of  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  carpenter  living  in  the  same 
house ;  a  young  girl  about  Alice's  own  age, 
who  was  employed  as  a  sempstress  in  the 
establishment  of  a  fashionable  milliner. 

From  the  conversation  of  this  girl  Alice 
learnt  more  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world,  as  it  is  called,  than  would  otherwise 
ever  have  come  to  her  knowledge.  No 
harm  came  of  this  companionship,  however ; 
for,  fortunately,  the  carpenter's  daughter 
was  a  well- principled  and  well-conducted 
girl,  though  fond  of  pleasure,  and  fond  of 
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trying  to  arouse  in  her  friend's  heart  the 
same  longings  that  were  harboured  in  her 
own.  Her  ideas  on  the  subject  of  pleasure 
were  not  very  extravagant;  an  occasional 
visit  to  a  music-hall  in  company  with  her 
father  and  a  certain  Cousin  Joe,  and  to 
one  of  the  theatres  at  Christmas  time,  com- 
prised her  experience  of  delight ;  only  she 
would  have  liked  the  visit  to  the  music-hall 
to  have  been  at  least  twice  as  frequent,  and 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying 
another  pantomime  in  the  course  of  the 
twelve  months- — at  Whitsuntide,  for  ex- 
ample. Alice  listened  to  her  friend  and 
sympathised  with  her  tastes,  without  once 
envying  her  her  power  to  gratify  them. 

Winter,  that  terrible  season  for  the  poor, 
especially  for  the  aged  poor,  had,  one  year, 
pressed  heavily  on  Mrs.  Fenton,  bringing 
her  very  close  indeed  to  death's- door.  Alice 
worked  and  watched,  day  and  night,  week 
after  week ;  until  the  doctor,  in  announcing 
the  safe  recovery  of  the  grandmother,  pro- 
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nounced  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  necessity 
for  careful  treatment  of  the  granddaughter, 
whose  health  had  been  seriously  under- 
mined  by  the  double  strain  of  the  exertions 
she  had  made ;  change  of  scene  and  amuse- 
ment, he  declared  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  reestablishment  of  her  strength 
and  spirits. 

These  directions  of  the  doctor  plunged 
Mrs.  Fenton  into  deep  perplexity ;  how,  in- 
deed, were  they  possibly  to  be  carried  out  ? 
The  poor  old  soul  was  too  feeble  to  accom- 
pany her  granddaughter,  and  hitherto  Alice 
had  rarely  stirred  abroad  without  her  protec- 
tion. The  necessity  was  imperative,  how- 
ever ;  and,  though  not  without  great  reluct- 
ance and  a  certain  undefined  terror,  she  at 
length  consented  to  permit  Alice  to  walk 
out  in  company  with  the  carpenter's  daugh- 
ter. Little  by  little  her  uneasiness  was 
quelled  by  the  satisfaction  she  felt  at  see- 
ing her  darling  grandchild  recovering  her 
health. 
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To  the  carpenter  it  was  a  source  of  com- 
fort to  see  the  companionship  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  Alice  thus  cemented,  and  he  looked 
forward  to  his  Sunday  walk  with  the  two 
girls  and  Cousin  Joe  with  hearty  longing. 
Alice's  strength  and  cheerfulness  came  back 
to  her;  and  on  her  return  from  these  plea- 
sant rambles,  the  benefit  she  had  derived 
from  them  was  so  manifest,  that  her  grand- 
mother thought  rather  of  encouraging  them 
than  of  limiting  their  continuance. 

Naturally,  quite  a  new  world  was  opened 
up  to  Alice's  experience;  and  most  natur- 
ally she  became  the  bosom-friend  and  con- 
fidante  of  her  friend  Maria,  the  carpenter's 
daughter,  the  first  great  confidence  she  re- 
ceived  being  that  Maria  and  Joe  were  *  en- 
gaged.' 

Of  all  news  that  one  innocent  young  girl 
can  convey  to  another,  probably,  this  is  the 
most  moving,  the  most  delightful.  To 
Alice  it  afforded  by  far  the  greatest  plea- 
sure she   had  ever  experienced ;    and   she 
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found  it  impossible  to  frame  in  words  the 
depth  of  sympathetic  happiness  her  friend's 
communication  gave  her.  From  that  time 
the  little  sempstress  seemed  to  her  like  a 
person  apart,  a  mysteriously  privileged 
being,  who  was  to  be  considered  very 
much  indeed,  and  whose  least  word  was  to 
have  the  weight  of  a  law.  Maria  was  de- 
lighted to  be  thought  so  much  of,  and 
never  tired  of  kissing  her  friend,  and  telling 
her  that  '  her  turn  would  come  next ;'  which 
seemed  to  her  friend,  of  all  impossible  cir- 
cumstances, undoubtedly  the  most  impos- 
sible. 

The  great  popular  holiday,  Easter,  was 
by  this  time  come,  and  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged, with  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Fenton, 
that  Alice  was  to  accompany  Maria,  her 
father  and  mother,  and  Cousin  Joe  to  the 
Crystal  Palace :  it  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  been  to  a  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment, and  the  prospect  was  dream -like  in 
its  delightfulness.    The  reality  proved  little 
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less  delightful.  Every  object  that  met  her 
sight  was  a  thing  of  wonder  and  dazzling 
beauty.  She  was  almost  too  happy  to  talk 
with  her  friends,  to  whose  pleasure  the 
sight  of  her  manifest  enjoyment  added  a 
new  zest. 

She  had  never  seen  Maria  so  radiant,  so 
proud  of  the  possession  of  her  'engaged;' 
and  when  that  beatified  young  lady  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  '  Isn't  he  nice  ?  I  wish 
you  had  one,  dear!'  it  sent  a  strange  and 
exquisitely  delightful  thrill  through  her 
fluttering  young  heart. 

'  It  would  be  very,  very  nice  to  have  a 
sweetheart  to  talk  to  one  and  to  show  one 
everything,  like  Maria,'  she  thought,  with- 
out the  least  envy,  but  dreamily,  as  if  a 
sweetheart  were  a  something  specially  de- 
sirable in  connection  with  the  enchanted 
palace  of  pleasure  through  which  she  was 
silently  moving  from  rapture  to  rapture. 

The  little  party  were  making  their  way 
out  of  the  theatre,  at  the  end  of  an  opera 
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which  had  afforded  them  all  infinite  satis- 
faction, and  had  seemed  to  Alice  perfectly 
divine,  when  Maria's  fiance  suddenly  reached 
with  his  walking-stick  over  the  shoulders  of 
two  or  three  people  in  front  of  him,  and 
smartly  tapped  on  the  crown  of  a  tall  young 
fellow's  hat.  The  person  so  accosted  turned 
sharply  round  with  a  look  of  surprise, 
which  instantly  changed  to  a  smile  of 
pleased  recognition. 

c  Hullo,  Tom  P  he  cried,  c  is  that  you  ?' 

In  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  there 
was  a  shaking  of  hands  between  him 
and  Maria's  'young  man/  who  formally 
introduced  him  to  his  fiancee  and  her  pa- 
rents. 

1  Why,  who'd  'a  thought  of  seeing  you 
down  here  to-day  P  said  his  friend  Tom, 
whose  surname  was  Pebbles. 

'Why  not?'  replied  Jack  Stedman,  for 
such  w^as  Tom's  friend.  c  Why  not  ?  I 
didn't  know  you  would  have  been  down 
here  so  much  to-day,  you  know,  or  I  might 
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have  felt  uncertain  about  there  being  room, 
of  course.' 

c  Had  you  there,  Tom ;  dead  as  a  door- 
nail !'  cried  the  carpenter,  laughing  as 
heartily  as  if  Jack's  repartee  had  been  as 
brilliant  as  one  of  Sydney  Smith's. 

c  Well,  I  won't  be  angry  with  you  this 
once — if  you  promise  not  to  do  so  again,' 
cried  Tom  Pebbles  readily. 

And  then  the  laughter  was  uproarious 
— dying  away  and  rising  again  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Maria,  till  it  seemed  as  if  it  would 
never  come  to  an  end. 

The  general  wishes  of  the  party  having 
been  consulted,  it  was  resolved  that  4  re- 
freshments' should  be  partaken  of,  the  more 
solid  portions  of  which  were  speedily  brought 
to  light  from  the  capacious  depths  of  a  bas- 
ket, which  the  carpenter  and  his  wife  had 
carried  by  turns  hitherto.  Jack  Stedman 
and  Tom  Pebbles  sought  one  of  the  bars, 
and  shortly  returned  with  sundry  pots  of 
foaming  porter  to  the  spot  selected  for  the 
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repast,  which  was  in  one  of  the  classical 
courts,  amid  the  sculptures  of  Phidias, 
which  Mrs.  Jackson,  Maria's  mother,  thought 
susceptible  of  improvement  in  various  ways. 

It  was  while  the  two  young  men  were 
gone  upon  their  porter-seeking  errand  that 
Maria  took  an  opportunity  of  questioning 
her  friend  in  whispers  as  to  what  she  thought 
of  Tom's  good-looking  acquaintance. 

'  Is  he  good-looking  ? — I'm  sure  I  didn't 
notice,'  replied  Alice,  the  colour  starting  to 
her  face,  as  if  she  had  done  something  very 
wrong  and  been  unexpectedly  taxed  with 
it. 

1  Don't  blush  so,  dear !  I'm  sure  there's 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  if  you  had  looked 
at  him,'  said  Maria  consolingly.  4  I've  heard 
my  Tom  speak  of  him  often,  and  I'm  cer- 
tain he's  respectable,  or  my  Tom  wouldn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  him.  0,  how 
nice  it  would  be,  if  he  was  to  take  a  fancy 
to  you!' 

'  What  ever  could  put  such  an  idea  into 
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your  head ! '  cried  Alice,  blushing  scarlet. 
1  Hush,  pray  hush !    Here  they  come  back  P 

Maria  laughingly  kissed  her  friend,  and 
long  before  the  repast  was  finished  had  con- 
trived to  whisper  in  her  sweetheart's  ear 
that  she  was  sure  Alice  was  'taken'  with 
his  friend  Jack  Stednian. 

The  meal,  humble  as  it  was,  was  re- 
lished heartily  by  all  who  partook  of  it,  the 
more  for  the  free  and  frank  good  humour 
with  which  it  was  seasoned.  Jack's  plea- 
sant manners  made  him  a  favourite  with 
the  whole  party;  and  if  it  was  true  that 
Alice  had  not  specially  remarked  his  looks 
before,  as  she  had  told  Maria,  she  had  made 
up  for  any  previous  omission  by  the  time 
the  meal  was  finished;  and,  had  her  friend 
again  questioned  her,  could  have  accurately 
reported  as  to  the  colour  of  his  hair  and 
eyes — two  landmarks  of  feminine  observa- 
tion. 

The  evening  being  very  fine,  and  the 
view  over  the  Palace  grounds  tempting,  the 
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little  party  had  agreed  to  vary  their  amuse- 
ment by  going  down  to  see  what  Tom  Peb- 
bles— always  overflowing  with  wit  and  hu- 
mour, as  Maria  fondly  believed  him  to  be — 
designated  the  'distinct  animals :'  as  soon  as 
the  meal  was  over,  therefore,  they  made  for 
one  of  the  points  of  exit,  laughing  as  much 
and  haj3py  enough  for  twice  their  number 
at  least.  Tom  and  his  radiant  Maria  led  the 
way.  Jack,  by  the  mere  accident  of  mak- 
ing a  pair  with  Alice,  moved  by  her  side; 
and  the  carpenter  and  his  wife,  guarding 
the  now  considerably  -  lightened  basket, 
brought  up  the  rear. 

Surrounded  by  so  many  objects  of  won- 
der and  admiration,  Alice  had  been  held  in 
a  state  of  half  speechless  and  wholly  delici- 
ous thrall ;  out  in  the  open  air  and  amid  the 
simpler  forms  of  beauty  that  met  her  eyes, 
she  gradually  recovered  the  possession  of 
her  more  ordinary  feelings,  and  was  able  to 
share  heartily  in  the  innocent  hilarity  and 
easy  enjoyment  of  her  friends.     Jack,  who 
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had  felt  a  little  awkward  so  long  as  she  had 
appeared  to  be  shy  and  silent,  quickly  grew 
to  be  quite  at  ease  with  her,  and  kept  up  a 
running  fire  of  lively  talk,  mostly  addressed 
directlv  to  her. 

Before  proceeding  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  grounds,  the  party  had  paused 
for  a  moment  on  one  of  the  upper  terraces 
to  admire  the  broad  view,  and  were  de- 
scending a  flight  of  steps  when  they  were 
obliged  to  make  way  for  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man, who  were  at  the  same  instant  ascend- 
ing the  steps.  Alice  instantly  curtsied  as 
the  lady  passed,  and  the  lady  greeted  her 
with  a  nod  of  not  unkindly  recognition. 
Apparently  the  gentleman  asked  a  question, 
and  on  being  answered  looked  back  at  the 
young  needlewoman  with  interest  and  un- 
qualified admiration. 

The  lady  and  gentleman  were  Seraphine 
and  Sir  Gerald  Dalbright,  who  had  come  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  a  popular  fete-day  as 
to  the  only  novelty  in  the  way  of  amuse- 
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ment  the  moment  offered;  and  who  were 
on  their  way  to  an  early  dinner  in  one  of 
the  splendidly  appointed  private  dining- 
rooms  in  the  southern  wing  of  the  build- 
ing. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  incident,  and  two  words  ex- 
plained it  to  Maria,  who  happened  to  be  the 
only  one  of  the  party  besides  Alice  who  had 
taken  any  heed  of  it.  The  lady  had  em- 
ployed Alice  once  or  twice  to  mend  lace  for 
her;  she  was  a  Mrs.  Delcome,  and  resided 
at  St.  John's-wood. 

By  the  time  the  curiosity  and  wonder  of 
the  party  had  been  sufficiently  gratified  by 
the  sight  of  the  c  distinct  animals,'  and  Tom 
had  (in  Maria's  opinion)  positively  out- 
shone himself  by  the  wit  of  his  remarks — 
asking  Jack  if  he  wasn't  glad  of  the  modern 
improvements  in  butchers'  meat — whether 
he  thought  he  could  cut  up  the  carcass  of  a 
megatherium;  and  which  joints  of  a  mega- 
losaurus,  in  his  professional  opinion,  were 
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best  for  boiling? — it  was  getting  dusk,  and 
time  to  think  of  the  homeward  journey. 

Determined  as  they  were  not  to  part 
company,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  find 
six  seats  together  in  any  of  the  railway  car- 
riages, and  train  after  train  had  to  be  aban- 
doned ;  so  that,  though  they  intended  to 
reach  home  very  early  in  the  evening — in 
consideration  of  the  known  anxieties  of  old 
Mrs.  Fenton  on  her  granddaughter's  ac- 
count— it  was  by  no  means  early  when  the 
party  actually  reached  their  journey's  end, 
though  to  Tom  and  Maria — and  it  may 
safely  be  added,  Jack  Stedman — the  time 
that  had  passed  on  the  way  seemed  no- 
thing. 

After  taking  leave  all  round,  Tom  and 
his  friend,  whose  road  was  the  same,  went 
away  together,  chatting  over  the  events  of 
the  day.  It  was  not  long  before  the  lively 
and  experienced  Tom  noticed  that  Jack  was 
far  less  talkative  than  was  his  wont,  and 
without  hesitation  opened  on  him  a  heavy 

vol.  it.  c 
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fire  of  humorous  and  bantering  allusion  to 
the  well  -known  effects  on  the  spirits  of  too 
close  a  study  of  c  distinct  animals'  in  the  so- 
ciety of  such  good-looking  young  women  as 
Alice  Fenton ;  to  the  alarming  consequences 
frequently  arising  from  sitting  close  to  such 
a  party  in  a  crowded  railway-carriage ;  and 
so  on. 

Jack  gave  him  as  good  as  he  sent,  in 
the  way  of  chaff;  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  concealing  from  his  friend  that  he  was 
interested  in  Alice  Fenton,  that  he  should 
be  very  well  pleased  to  find  another  oppor- 
tunity of  being  in  her  company.  So  they 
parted. 

Before  they  had  bid  each  other  '  good- 
night,' the  two  girls  had  had  a  few  minutes' 
confidential  talk,  into  the  subject-matter 
of  which  Jack  Stedman  was  artfully — and 
somewhat  to  Alice's  pleased  confusion — 
introduced  by  Maria,  whose  last  words 
were: 

4  You're  in  love  with  him,  dear,  as  sure 
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as  I'm  in  love  with  Torn;  and  I'm  nearly 
certain  he's  in  love  with  you.' 

Though  firmly  repudiating  all  that  her 
impulsive  friend  advanced  on  this  subject, 
Alice  was  conscious  that,  in  some  manner, 
her  mind  was  pleasantly  disquieted;  and 
when  her  grandmother  kissed  her  before 
they  parted  for  the  night,  her  brow  flushed 
for  no  reason  that  she  could  ascribe,  but  as 
if  she  were  reprehensibly  withholding  a  se- 
cret from  her  dearest  friend  and  protector. 
On  retiring  to  rest,  she  was  for  a  long  time 
unable  to  get  to  sleep;  the  events  of  the 
day  crowded  upon  her  memory,  the  smallest 
and  least  significant  details  passing  and  re- 
passing before  her  eyes ;  and  when  at  length 
she  slept,  her  sleep  was  haunted  by  dreams 
bearing  strangely  the  stamp  of  reality,  in 
which  one  image  constantly  returned,  and 
played  the  chief  part — that  image  was  Jack 
Stedman. 

The  admiring  cooks  and  housemaids, 
who  daily  looked  forward  to  five  minutes' 
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half  amatory  chat  at  the  area -railings  or 
side-doors  of  their  masters'  houses,  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  notice  a  change — to 
them  regrettable  —  in  Jack's  manner  that 
Eastertide.  If  not  yet  actually  in  love,  as 
Maria  had  concluded,  his  mind  was  at  all 
events  too  much  impressed  with  the  recol- 
lection of  Alice  to  be  free  for  even  the  most 
innocent  flirtation  with  any  one  of  them. 
He  felt  a  growing  restlessnesss  through  the 
week,  and  at  last  could  not  resist  the  im- 
pulse which  seized  upon  him  to  ask  Tom 
Pebbles  to  manage  matters  so  with  Maria 
that  he  and  Alice  might  meet  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday. 

Maria  undertook  the  office  with  enthusi- 
asm ;  and  when  Alice  accepted  her  invitation 
to  accompany  her  and  Tom  for  a  walk  in  Bat- 
tersea  Park,  the  last  thing  which  she  could 
have  thought  was,  that  to  meet  with  Jack 
Stedman  in  the  sub-tropical  section  of  the 
Park  was  not  a  matter  of  the  purest  acci- 
dent ;    or  that  for  Maria  and  her  Tom  to 
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stray  away  and  leave  her  and  Jack  Sted- 
man  together  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
was  anything  more  than  fortuitous. 

Jack's  wooing  was  neither  high-flown 
nor  passionate ;  he  was  quite  sure  that  he 
was  very  fond  of  Alice,  and  he  soon  made 
equally  sure  that  she  was  not  indisposed  to 
become  fond  of  him  in  good  time,  if  she 
was  not  already  so.  Alice's  heart  was  too 
untried,  her  mind  altogether  too  simple, 
for  her  to  shroud  her  feelings  in  mystery; 
and  therefore  she  made  no  difficulty  about 
giving  Jack  permission  to  tell  his  wishes 
with  regard  to  her  to  her  grandmother. 

The  old  lady  had  to  be  approached  with 
some  little  circumspection,  however ;  for 
her  life  had  been  a  hard  one,  and  her  ex- 
periences not  too  reassuring  on  the  side  of 
man's  dealings  with  womankind.  On  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact  by  Tom  and 
Maria,  Mrs.  Jackson  undertook  to  open  the 
way  towards  the  introduction  of  Jack  Sted- 
man  to  Mrs.  Fenton.     The  task  was  not 
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without  difficulty ;  for  Mrs.  Fenton,  though 
very  poor,  '  held  her  head  high,'  as  Mrs. 
Jackson  had  many  times  remarked,  and  the 
prospect  to  be  offered  by  Jack  was  not  all 
that  the  old  lady  might  have  hoped  for 
her  granddaughter ;  but  by  the  exercise  of 
some  tact  and  a  good  deal  of  patience,  Mrs. 
Fenton,  when  her  tears  had  become  manage- 
able, consented  to  see  Jack. 

Fortunately  her  first  impression  of  her 
granddaughter's  would-be  suitor  was  highly 
favourable,  and  the  very  little  he  said  served 
to  confirm  that  impression  thoroughly. 

'  You  promise  to  make  her  happy ;  keep 
your  promise,  and  God  will  bless  you  as 
much  as  I  shall!'  she  sobbed,  as  she  clasped 
Alice  to  her  bosom. 

For  the  present  there  was  no  thought 
of  marriage,  Jack's  means  not  being  suffi- 
cient at  that  time  to  justify  him  in  under- 
taking the  responsibility  of  finding  a  home 
for  Alice  and  her  grandmother ;  for  he  was 
not  so  selfish  as  to  think  of  separating  the 
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two.  Xone  of  them  greatly  regretted  this 
position  of  things;  their  final  happiness  was 
but  put  off  for  a  few  months,  and  in  the 
meantime  all  would  enjoy  a  pleasant  inter- 
course, looking  forward  hopefully  to  the 
more  promising  future.  As  Alice's  acknow- 
leged  suitor,  Jack  devoted  all  his  leisure  to 
her,  and,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  con- 
stituted himself  her  guardian  in  the  walks 
which  her  work  compelled  her  to  take  about 
London,  which  he  knew  well  enough  to 
distrust. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

AN  ALLIANCE. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
conversation  between  Lord  Carleon  and  his 
protege  reported  in  a  previous  chapter,  two 
notes  of  invitation  to  breakfast  were  dis- 
patched by  the  mistress  of  an  elegant  villa 
in  St.  Johns-wood  to  the  mistresses  of  two 
other  elegant  villas  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  was  about  half-past  one  in  the  day,  and 
the  writer  of  the  notes  had  just  risen,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  skilful  maid  finished  her 
morning  toilet. 

The  face  of  this  lady  was  at  once  aris- 
tocratic and  provocative,  chaste  and  volup- 
tuous at  the  same  time ;  that  is  to  say,  its 
expression  changed  with  almost  magical 
facility.     Her  forehead  was  high,  and  in- 
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dicated  strong  intelligence;  her  eyes  were 
large,  oriental  in  form,  and  velvet -black, 
now  darting  forth  glittering  beams,  now 
veiled  in  a  cloud  of  thoughtful  melancholy. 
Like  the  face,  of  which  they  were  the  prin- 
cipal features,  they  had  learned  to  express 
all  feelings,  all  passions ;  like  the  face,  too, 
they  had  learned  to  lie ;  but  in  anger  they 
clearly  indicated  incredible  energy. 

Such  was  the  face  of  Seraphine.  She 
was  two-and-twenty,  with  the  beauty  of  an 
angel  and  the  spirit  of  a  demon. 

Her  guests  arrived  within  a  few  minutes 
after  receiving  her  notes  of  invitation.  They 
were  known  in  the  peculiar  society  in  which 
they  moved  as  Lotti  and  Esther. 

Lotti  was  about  twenty,  but  had  the 
appearance  of  being  not  more  than  sixteen 
or  seventeen.  She  was  very  small,  but  ex- 
quisitely proportioned,  and  her  face  wore 
so  perfect  an  expression  of  youthful  inno- 
cence as  easily  to  deceive  even  experienced 
observers.     Her  eyes  were  of  the  fresh  and 
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tender  blue  of  the  forget-me-not,  and  half 
veiled  by  long  golden  lashes.  Her  hair, 
rich  in  its  profusion,  was  of  the  colour  of 
ripened  corn. 

Under  all  these  appearances  of  juvenility 
and  innocence  Lotti  concealed  a  precocious 
and  diabolical  perversity  of  character,  the 
more  dangerous  as  they  were  unsuspected, 
betraying  the  unlimited  confidence  they  in- 
spired in  the  minds  of  her  admirers;  for 
Lotti' s  life  had  but  one  end — money,  and 
the  enjoyments  procurable  by  it. 

Esther,  as  her  name  implies,  was  a 
Jewess,  exhibiting  in  her  vigorous  and 
luxuriant  beauty  an  admirable  type  of  those 
Hebraic  women,  in  whose  veins  the  blood 
of  the  daughters  of  the  East  has  descended 
with  all  its  traditional  qualities  intact.  She 
was  like  one  of  those  women  with  the  fea- 
tures of  queens  and  the  carriage  of  god- 
desses, draped  in  brocades  and  crowned 
with  pearls,  whom  we  see  in  the  gorgeous 
pictures  of  Paul  Veronese. 
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She  was  tall  and  admirably  made,  her 
bearing  marked  by  a  charming  union  of 
nobility  and  grace.  Her  eyes  were  large 
and  oval,  as  became  her  Eastern  race,  the 
outer  corners  slightly  raised  towards  the 
temples,  and  they  wore  sometimes  a  lan- 
guorous and  dreamy  expression,  sometimes 
they  flashed  with  fiery  ardour. 

Her  nose  was  delicately  formed  and 
straight;  her  lips,  red  and  full,  were  like 
the  flower  of  the  pomegranate;  her  hair 
was  black  as  jet,  the  light  throwing  upon 
its  rich  masses  a  grape-like  purple  bloom. 
A  duchess  might  have  envied  her  her  white 
hands,  with  her  taper  fingers  and  rosy  nails. 
Cinderella's  slipper  would  hardly  have  been 
too  small  for  her  foot. 

The  three  women  seated  themselves  at  a 
daintily-furnished  table,  placed  opposite  an 
open  window  looking  out  upon  an  enclosed 
garden. 

'  My  dears,'  said  Seraphine,  uncorking 
a  bottle  of  champagne,  4  when  I  wrote  to 
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you  this  morning,  I  had  something  else  in 
view  besides  inviting  you  to  breakfast.' 

4  We  both  guessed  that/  cried  Esther, 
with  a  laugh. 

'  Then  you  will  not  be  disappointed,' 
replied  Seraphine  ;  i  and  that  being  so, 
"  lend  me  your  ears" — to  repeat  the  polite 
request  of  Mark  Anthony,  as  reported  by 
Mr.  Shakespeare,  and  as  repeated  by  me 
with  much  undeserved  applause  on  the  oc- 
casion of  three  separate  prize  distributions 
at  the  boarding-school  where  I  am  supposed 
to  have  been  highly  educated  and  accom- 
plished.' 

c  Oh !  were  you  educated  at  a  boarding- 
school?'  cried  Lotti  in  surprise.  'That's 
why  you  go  in  for  spelling  in  your  letters, 
then.' 

'  Very  possibly,  I  imagine.' 

4  But  who  sent  you  to  school,  my  dear?' 
inquired  Esther — who  was  the  daughter  of 
a  dealer  in  old  clothes — between  two  mouth- 
fuls  of  cold  chicken. 
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1  My  father.' 

1  Your  father !  you  had  a  father,  then  ?' 
cried  Lotti.  '  He  must  have  been  rich. 
Was  he  a  gentleman?' 

c  My  dear,'  replied  Seraphine  impatiently, 
4 1  told  you  just  now  that  I  had  something 
to  say  to  you,  and  that  something  is  of  very 
much  more  interest  and  importance  to  you 
than  anything — I'm  not  going  to  tell  you 
about  my  family  affairs.' 

1  Quite  right,  my  dear.  Give  me  a  bit 
more  of  that  tongue,  it's  delicious,'  said 
Esther. 

'  The  best  of  all  means  for  stopping  your 
mouth,  my  dear,'  replied  Seraphine,  helping 
her  plentifully.  4  Xow  listen  to  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  and  don't  interrupt,  if  you  can 
help  it,  till  I've  got  to  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  at  least.' 

Esther  and  Lotti  promised  to  be  as  si- 
lent as  oysters  fried  in  batter. 

1  I've  a  great  idea,  a  grand  plan  forming 
in  my  mind,'  said  Seraphine,  l  and  the  rea- 
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son  why  I  take  you  into  my  confidence  is, 
because  you  are  something  less  foolish  than 
most  other  women  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
live  as  they  can  for  the  day,  and  never  see 
an  inch  beyond  the  night  that  ends  it. 
These  poor  idiots  always  come  off  badly, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  deserve  no  bet- 
ter treatment  than  they  get.  The  women 
who  don't  take  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunities are  not  worthy  of  the  least  pity,  / 
think!' 

The  two  listeners  looked  at  each  other 
with  a  puzzled  expression  in  their  faces,  but 
they  made  no  remark. 

Seraphine  continued : 

c  Now  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  upon 
all  this,  and  of  a  plan  for  the  emancipation 
of  our  sex,  or,  I  should  say,  of  that  part  of 
it  which  we  represent.  My  object  is,  to 
subject  all  the  men  who  place  themselves 
in  our  power  to  the  service  of  our  interests. 
To  carry  out  my  plan  I  need  assistance, 
and  it  is  to  you  I  first  apply  for  it.     I  pro- 
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pose  to  you  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
me ;  we  will  take  for  our  motto  the  words 
11  Union  is  Strength,"  and  I  promise  you 
that  from  our  united  action  results  shall 
come  that  will  astonish  you  by  their  mag- 
nificence.' 

For  a  few  moments  neither  Esther  nor 
Lotti  appeared  capable  of  returning  an  ans- 
wer to  this  startling  address,  so  completely 
were  they  overcome  with  surprise.  Lotti 
was  the  first  to  recover  the  use  of  her 
tongue. 

'  It's  enough  to  take  away  one's  breath 
for  a  week,  my  dear/  she  cried;  'and  as  to 
making  out  what  you  mean — it's  no  good 
trying  to  do  it.  But,  wherever  you  got  it 
from,  we  all  know  you've  any  amount  of 
cleverness,  and  I  feel  that  most  likely  you're 
right  in  all  that  you've  said;  so,  for  myself, 
I  say — tell  me  what  I'm  to  do,  and  I'll 
do  it.' 

'  Thanks,  my  dear,'  said  Seraphine. 
Then,  turning   towards  Esther,  on   whose 
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face  there  appeared  a  scarcely  disguised 
expression  of  doubt  she  inquired,  '  And 
what  do  you  say  ?' 

6  If  I  place  myself  in  your  hands  to  be 
guided  by  you,  will  you  make  me  rich  ?' 

'Yes.' 

4  And  happy  ?' 

'  Ask  yourself  whether  to  be  rich  is  not 
to  be  happy.' 

i  I  think  that's  certain.' 

4  Nothing  can  be  more  so.' 

'  Then  I  say  as  Lotti  says ;  I  place  my- 
self in  your  hands :  tell  me  what  I  am  to 
do,  and  I'll  do  it.' 

'  You  agree/  said  Seraphine,  addressing 
them  both,  '  to  act  under  my  direction,  for 
our  common  interest,  with  blind  submission 
and  absolute  confidence?' 

4  Yes,'  they  replied. 

4  You  swear  it  ?' 

'We  swear  it!'  they  cried. 

'Then  our  alliance  is  signed — we  are 
united  and  strong!'  exclaimed  Seraphine, 
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filling  her  own  and  her  companions'  glasses 
with  champagne.  c  On  the  strength  of  our 
compact,  I  will  give  you  a  toast :  Here's 
success  to  all  birds  of  passage,  and  may 
their  wings  never  fail  them ! ' 

This  partly  enigmatical  toast  was  drunk 
with  noisy  acclamations.  When  silence  was 
restored,  Lotti  remarked : 

'This  grand  planning  of  yours,  Sera- 
phine,  reminds  me  of  how  well  some  people 
s;et  on  without  the  trouble  of  ever  thinking 
for  themselves — that  little  minx  of  a  ballet- 
girl,  Blondine,  for  example.' 

4  Yes,  there's  a  bit  of  luck !'  cried  Es- 
ther. '  Some  women  have  their  own  and 
the  devil's  too.' 

'Do  you  know  this  Blondine?'  inquired 
Seraphine,  with  a  slight  tone  of  impatience. 

'  0  yes,  I  know  her,'  replied  Esther, 
'  but  not  much  about  her.' 

'  I  know  her  well,'  said  Lotti ;  '  she  lived 
quite  near  me  when  I  lived  in  Brompton.' 

VOL.  II.  D 
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'What  sort  of  a  person  is  she?'  asked 
Seraphine. 

'A  pretty  baby-faced  doll,'  answered 
Esther,  with  marked  contempt. 

'  Calls  herself  an  actress — the  humbug !' 
added  Lotti. 

'Is  she  really  pretty?'  asked  Seraphine. 

c  Somebody  thinks  her  so  just  now,  or 
she  wouldn't  hold  up  her  head  so  high,'  said 
Esther,  with  an  expressive  shrug. 

'  Somebody?     Who  is  it  ?' 

'A  young  baronet; — Sir  Gerald  Dal- 
bright,  they  call  him.' 

'  I  never  heard  of  him,'  said  Seraphine, 
repeating  the  name  to  herself. 

'Very  likely,  my  dear,'  remarked  Lotti; 
'the  young  spoon  has  not  very  long  been 
in  London.  Comes  green  and  fresh  from 
the  country.' 

'Like  the  salads  Esther  is  so  fond  of 
devouring,'  said  Seraphine. 

'He's  a  sort  of  salad  that  doesn't  come 
in  my  way !'  replied  Esther,  with  a  sigh. 
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'Is  he  rich?'  inquired  Seraphine. 

'A  friend  of  mine  tells  me  he  has  at  least 
ten  thousand  a  year.  An  orphan,  too !  It 
makes  me  mad  to  think  of  a  chance  like 
that  falling  to  the  luck  of  such  a  nothing  of 
a  creature  as  Blondine.' 

'  Where  did  she  become  acquainted  with 
this  estimable  young  gentleman?' 

'  At  the  Princess's,  where  Lord  Carleon 
took  him  to  supper,'  replied  Lotti. 

'  0 !  he's  a  friend  of  Lord  Carleon's,  eh?7 
said  Seraphine. 

'  His  bosom  friend ;  they're  never  apart.' 

'  Is  this  Sir  Gerald  Dalbright  in  love — 
really  in  love — with  Blondine  ?' 

'  Ah !  that's  more  than  anybody  but  he 
can  tell,'  replied  Lotti;  'most  likely  he  is, 
the  dear  innocent,  enormously!' 

'He  must  be  a  greater  fool  than  he 
looks,  if  he  is !'  cried  Esther. 

'Perhaps  he  is,' replied  Seraphine;  'rich 
young  men  are  sometimes  like  that.  Does 
he  give  her  much  money  ?' 
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'Evidently  any  amount,'  cried  Estber 
angrily ;  '  for  two  months  ago  she  hadn't  a 
sixpence,  hardly  a  dress  to  her  back,  and 
lived  in  a  dirty  hole  of  a  lodging  no  one 
knows  where.  Now  she's  got  a  house  of 
her  own  with  amber-satin  window-hang- 
ings, dresses  fit  for  a  duchess,  and  bracelets 
up  to  her  elbows,  as  if  she  had  the  run  of 
Streeter's  or  Hancock's/ 

'  All  that  is  so  much  the  better  for  us,' 
said  Seraphine  decisively. 

'For  us?'  cried  Esther  and  Lotti  in  a 
breath. 

'Remember  our  engagement,'  replied 
Seraphine.  'The  sooner  this  rich  young 
country  greenhorn  has  thrown  away  his 
ready  money  on  this  girl,  the  sooner  he  will 
be  tired  of  her  incessant  childish  demands 
for  new  finery.  Within  a  month  from  this 
day,  I  promise  you  that  Sir  Gerald  Dal- 
bright  and  his  thousands  a  year  shall  pass 
out  of  the  hands  of  Blondine  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  us  three.' 
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Both  Lotti  and  Esther  looked  incredu- 
lous. 

;  You  doubt  my  power  ?'  demanded  Se- 
raphine. 

Lotti  raised  her  eyebrows,  and  Esther 
shrugged  her  handsome  shoulders  signific- 
antly. 

'What  will  convince  you?'  demanded 
Seraphine. 

c  Proofs  of  what  you  say,  my  dear,'  re- 
plied Esther;  'nothing  less.' 

4  That's  about  the  idea,'  said  Lotti. 

4  Trust  me,  in  good  time  you  shall  have 
proofs,'  said  Seraphine.  'Meanwhile  we 
will  consult  the  Fates  as  to  which  of  us  the 
prize  shall  belong.' 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  crossed  the 
room  to  a  table,  from  which  she  took  a 
book,  and  then  returned  to  her  seat.  The 
book  was  a  volume  of  a  translation  of  Monte 
Christo. 

'  You're  not  going  to  read  to  us,  my 
dear,  are  you?'    demanded  Lotti,  in  pre- 
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tended  alarm ;  c  it's  bad  enough  to  read  to 
oneself,  but  to  be  read  to — ' 

1  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear ;  with  this 
book  we  are  only  going  to  consult  the  Fates, 
as  I  said,'  replied  Seraphine.  '  Now,  we 
will  each  in  turn  open  the  volume  at  haz- 
ard, and  whoever  finds  the  first  letter  of 
the  first  sentence  on  the  top  of  either  of 
the  opened  pages  to  be  the  initial  letter  of 
either  the  surname  or  christian  name  of 
Gerald  Dalbright,  shall  take  him  and  his 
money  from  Blondine.  Will  you  abide  by 
this  test,  in  which  neither  can  have  any 
advantage  over  the  other?' 

*  Agreed !'  cried  the  two. 

'  You  be  the  first  to  consult  the  oracle^ 
then,'  said  Seraphine,  handing  the  book  to 
Lotti. 

'  Oblige  me,  if  you  please,  kind  Fates  V 
cried  Lotti,  carefully  inserting  a  finger  be- 
tween two  pages  of  the  mystic  volume. 
<  It's  done !' 

She  opened  the  book  eagerly,  but  her 
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countenance  instantly  fell  as  she  read  the 
opening  sentence  on  the  right-hand  page: 
4  "  0,  what  an  awkward  creature  I  am!" — 
Like  my  confounded  ill-luck!'  she  cried, 
tossing  the  book  to  Esther. 

The  young  Jewess's  face  wore  a  grave 
expression,  and  she  was  some  few  seconds 
before  she  could  decide  upon  the  part  of 
the  book  into  which  to  insert  her  taper 
finger,  as  if  withheld  by  superstitious  awe. 
The  fateful  sentence  on  the  top  of  the  left- 
hand  page  opened  by  her  ran  thus :  4  Then 
these  one  thousand  francs,  said  Mercedes, 
shuddering.' 

1  Xeither  a  G  nor  a  D  !  I  knew  it  would 
be  so;  I  never  succeed!'  she  cried,  wiping 
her  forehead,  on  which  the  perspiration  stood 
in  little  beads. 

Both  Seraphine  and  Lotti  had  some 
difficulty  in  checking  their  inclination  to 
laugh  at  the  ultra-seriousness  exhibited  by 
their  discomfited  friend. 

Without    a  moment's   hesitation,   Sera- 
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phine  inserted  a  finger  between  the  leaves 
of  the  book. 

'He's  mine,  doubly  mine!  for  I've 
drawn  two  Ds!'  she  cried,  and  read  aloud 
the  opening  sentence  on  the  left-hand  page 
of  the  book:  c  u  Dead  —  dead!  groaned 
forth  Yillefort,  in  a  paroxysm  of  agony."  ' 

4  But,  now  that  it's  decided  you  are  to 
take  him  away  from  Blondine,  how  is  that 
to  benefit  us  V  demanded  Esther  sharply. 

'  When  I've  arranged  my  plans,  I'll  tell 
you,'  replied  Seraphine.  c  Till  then,  don't 
forget  your  promise  to  obey  me — "with 
blind  submission  and  absolute  confidence," 
were  the  words  of  the  engagement.' 

The  conversation  was  continued  through 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon ;  and  the  treaty  of 
alliance  was  celebrated  in  so  many  bumpers 
of  champagne,  that  towards  evening  Lotti 
became  super-sentimental,  and  poured  into 
the  ears  of  Seraphine  (who  did  not  hear  a 
word  she  said)  the  tearful  Odyssey  of  her 
first  love;  while  Esther   curled  herself  up 
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like  a  cat  upon  the  hearth-rug,  and  sang  her- 
self to  sleep. 

Seraphine  alone  remained  calm  and  clear- 
headed, debating  within  herself  by  what 
macchiavellian  devices  she  was  to  succeed  in 
despoiling  Blondine  of  her  rich  protector. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  PENTARVON. 

During  the  two  months  he  had  been  in 
London  Gerald  had  been  a  regular,  not  to 
say  frequent,  visitor  at  the  house  of  the 
Principessa  di  Volani  in  Regent' s-park;  but 
a  much  more  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  had  been  spent  in  the  society  of  Blon- 
dine.  He  had  become  an  habitue  of  the 
operas  and  theatres,  and  he  had  been  elected 
a  member  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  aris- 
tocratic clubs.  London  and  its  many  ways 
of  living  were,  in  fact,  no  longer  strange  to 
him  at  the  moment  when  Seraphine  and  her 
two  companions — of  whose  existence  he  was 
entirely  ignorant — had  entered  into  their 
extraordinary  compact  concerning  him. 

About  the   time  when   Seraphine  sue- 
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ceedecl  in  getting  her  guests  to  retire  to 
their  own  houses,  Gerald,  in  company  with 
Lord  Carleon,  was  ascending  the  stairs  of 
one  of  the  best  mansions  in  St.  James'- 
square,  where  a  ball  was  being  given  by  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Rosethorn. 

After  presenting  his  young  friend  to  the 
Marchioness,  Lord  Carleon,  who  had  left 
off  dancing,  strolled  to  one  of  the  whist- 
tables,  where  he  was  heartily  welcomed, 
and  soon  absorbed  in  the  game. 

At  first  Gerald  felt  that  the  balls  given 
by  the  Princess  were  infinitely  more  enjoy- 
able. He  was  a  stranger  in  the  elegant 
crowd,  and  a  sense  of  isolation  weighed 
heavily  upon  his  spirits.  In  passing  through 
the  drawing-rooms,  however,  he  came  upon 
a  little  knot  of  young  men,  who,  like  him- 
self, were  constant  vistors  at  the  house  in 
Regent's-park. 

His  sensations  changed  in  a  moment ; 
and  after  shaking  hands  all  round,  he  felt 
no  more  embarrassment  than  if  he  had  been 
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the  guest  of  the  Principessa  instead  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Rosethorn. 

After  passing  in  review  the  scandalous 
chronicle  of  the  town — in  which  operation 
the  name  of  the  lady  of  rank  was  held  no 
more  sacred  than  that  of  the  commonest 
figurante — each  of  the  young  roues  had  some 
little  mystery — true  or  false — to  recount, 
some  libertine  anecdote  to  tell,  of  which  he 
was,  or  pretended  to  be,  the  hero. 

In  the  eyes  of  this  knot  of  elegantly-at- 
tired, and  most  of  them  nobly-born,  young 
men  no  virtue  found  favour,  no  woman's 
reputation  was  safe  from  attack. 

Gerald  listened  to  the  talk  of  these 
young  Lovelaces  with  apparent  indifference, 
but  really  with  feelings  of  deep  admiration 
and  secret  jealousy.  He  promised  himself 
the  glory  of  equalling  their  successes,  how- 
ever— of  inscribing  in  his  book  of  victories 
names  as  high  as  any  they  had  made  free 
with. 

The  group  was  joined  by  a  tall  pale 
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man  of  about  six-and -twenty  years  of  ao-e, 
but  who  appeared  to  be  at  least  ten  years 
older.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Ampthill,  and  had  plunged  heavily  on 
the  turf,  but  had  been  'pulled  through'  at 
the  cost  of  terrible  family  sacrifices. 

4  Hallo,  Alf !  what  news  from  the  parts 
where  the  pretty  women  grow?'  cried  one 
of  the  party,  shaking  hands  with  the  new- 
comer. '  0,  by  the  bye,  let  me  introduce 
you  to  a  new  friend  of  mine — friend  of 
Carleon's  too:  Lord  Alfred  Fitzcole — Sir 
Gerald  Dalbright.' 

The  two  young  men  thus  introduced 
bowed  to  each  other,  and  then  the  conver- 
sation went  on  again  with  renewed  vigour. 

4  Well,  the  best  bit  of  news  I  can  give 
you  is,  that,  if  you  keep  your  eyes  open, 
you'll  see  here  to-night  the  loveliest  woman 
in  London.' 

'  0,  that's  a  stale  joke,  Alf!'  cried  one  of 
the  party;  'I've  been  shown  the  loveliest 
woman  in  London  six  times  every  season 
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for  the  last  ten  years.  You  can  order  her 
in  by  the  dozen,  my  dear  fellow,  like  Hay- 
market  champagne.' 

1  I'll  bet  you  fifty  pounds  you  own  I'm 
right  the  moment  you  see  her,'  said  Lord 
Alfred. 

1  By  Jove !  who  is  she,  then  ?' 

'  A  friend  of  my  sister  Lady  Elsworth's 
—they  were  schoolfellows — and  she's  told 
me  all  about  her.  She  was  married  last 
autumn  to  the  Earl  of  Pentarvon,  and  she 
and  her  husband  have  just  returned  from 

Egypt.' 

i  I  remember  Pentarvon  at  Oxford,'  said 
another  of  the  party.  £  Queer  sort  of  a  fel- 
low; seemed  as  if  he  could  do  everything, 
but  didn't  care  to  do  it.  Kept  aloof  from 
the  men  of  his  college,  went  in  for  honours 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  fancy  he  writes 
books  or  something  of  that  kind  on  Egypt- 
ology. Jolly  look-out  that  for  his  young 
wife,  I  should  say !' 

c  Let's  go  and  find  her,'  suggested  one 
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of  the  party ;  and  the  suggestion  was  acted 
on  without  a  moment's  delay. 

On  reaching  the  chief  drawing-room, 
Lord  Alfred  looked  on  all  sides  for  the  lady 
of  whom  they  were  in  search ;  but  she  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

'I  see  how  it  is,'  he  remarked  at  length; 
'  my  sister  has  vanished  too.  I'll  bet  a  hun- 
dred  the  two  of  them  have  ensconced  them- 
selves in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  and 
are  pouring  into  each  other's  sympathetic 
ears  the  thousand-and-one-times-repeated 
story  of  their  charmingly-miserable  school- 
days.     Come  with  me ;  we'll  find  'em  yet.' 

Half  a  minute  later,  Lord  Alfred  had 
found  the  objects  of  his  search,  seated  in  a 
sort  of  alcove  formed  with  ferns  and  exotics, 
in  a  passage  leading  to  a  brilliantly- illu- 
mined conservatory.  The  knot  of  men 
paused  before  they  were  observed  by  the 
two  ladies,  and  remained  almost  within  ear- 
shot. 

Lady  Pentarvon  was  indeed  a  woman 
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of  exquisite  beauty,  who  might  fairly  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  London.  She  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  tall,  fair,  and  slender,  without 
the  least  approach  to  thinness.  Her  dress 
reached  the  limits  of  all  that  is  most  charm- 
ing in  simplicity.  She  seemed  a  very  in- 
carnation of  modest  and  unconscious  grace. 
Her  eyes  were  blue  and  deep,  and  expressed 
immaculate  innocence  of  soul.  Her  lips 
were  alive  with  the  smiles  of  a  supremely 
happy  heart. 

1  What  do  you  say  now,  old  fellow  ?' 
cried  Lord  Alfred  in  a  whisper  to  the  young 
man  who  had  expressed  a  doubt  of  the 
Countess's  reported  beauty. 

;I  was  wrong,  by  Jove!'  replied  the 
other.  l  She  is  a  beauty,  and  no  mistake ! 
I've  seen  a  good  deal  of  beauty  of  one  sort 
or  another,  but  never  anything  equal  to 
this.  You  know  what  my  opinion  of  mar- 
riage is?  Well,  unearth  me  another  such 
woman  as  Lady  Pentarvon,  and,  as  I'm  a 
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sinner,  I'll  unsay  the  past,  do  several  extra- 
ordinary things  besides,  and  pronounce  the 
legitimate,  respectable,  and  irrevocable  Yes ; 
in  short,  the  wolf  shall  dress  himself  thence- 
forth in  lambskin,  and  the  serpent  submit 
his  teeth  to  the  pincers  of  the  nearest 
dentist.' 

4  My  dear  boy,  you're  becoming  too  good 
for  this  world,'  replied  Lord  Alfred;  '  I  be- 
lieve you've  been  dining  off  tracts, — quite 
against  club-rules.' 

Lady  Elsworth  was  several  years  older 
than  Lady  Pentarvon,  dark-complexioned, 
and  somewhat  massively  built,  her  beauty — 
for  she  was  decidedly  handsome  —  serving 
as  an  admirable  contrast  for  that  of  her 
companion.  The  two  ladies  were  engaged 
in  confidential  talk,  and  wholly  unaware  of 
the  observation  of  which  they — or  rather 
one  of  them — were  the  object. 

'And  you  are  perfectly  happy,  Blanche?' 
asked  Lady  Elsworth  with  tender  sym- 
pathy. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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cSo  perfectly,'  replied  Lady  Pentarvon, 
1  that  I  sometimes  ask  myself  whether  I  am 
not  living  in  a  dream  from  which  I  must, 
at  some  time,  awake.' 

c  You  love  your  husband  very  much, 
then  ?' 

'  Who  would  not  love  him !' 

c  Is  he  very  handsome?' 

c  I  thought  you  saw  him  just  now — when 
we  first  arrived?' 

'  I  hardly  looked  at  him — I  was  so  over- 
joyed at  seeing  you;  so  I  ask  you  again, — 
is  he  very  handsome?' 

4 1  really  cannot  tell  you.' 

'Why?' 

'  Because  I  really  do  not  know, — perhaps 
my  heart  and  eyes  may  both  deceive  me. 
All  I  know  is,  that  I  love  him  with  all  my 
heart,  and  believe  there  is  nobody  in  the 
world  comparable  with  him.' 

'  What  delightful  enthusiasm !'  cried  Lady 
Elsworth,  laughingly. 

'  No, — it  is  not  enthusiasm,  but  adora- 
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tion,  respect,  deep  and  boundless  tender- 
ness !  If  you  only  knew  him !  But  you  will 
know  him;  and  then  you  Trill  be  able  to 
judge  how  worthy  to  be  adored  he  is.' 

4  0,  I'll  not  wait  to  know  him,  but  ad- 
mit at  once  that  he's  a  very  phoenix  of  men.' 
exclaimed  Lady  Elsworth. 

'That  he  is  !'  cried  Lady  Pentarvon  gaily ; 
4  only  I  won't  submit  him  to  the  test  of  the 
fire,  for  fear  he  should  not  return  from  the 
ashes.' 

4  Was  it  a  Ions:  en^a^ement  ?' 

1  Hardly  an  engagement  at  all.  After 
leaving  Oxford,  Henry  travelled  abroad  for 
-Rye  or  six  years.  Papa  had  made  his  ac- 
quaintance at  Constantinople  and  taken  a 
great  liking  to  him — as  well  he  might.  In 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  to  visit  papa,  Henry 
— Lord  Pentaryon's  name  is  Henry — came 
down  to  our  place  in  Cornwall,  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  a  year  ago.  He  stayed 
with  us  a  few  days,  and  then  he  went  to  his 
own  place,  Pentarvon  Castle.' 
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'And  in  a  very  little  time  came  back 
again?'  asked  Lady  Elsworth  archly. 

'  In  less  than  a  week,'  replied  Lady  Pent- 
arvon  naively. 

4  And  stayed  that  time — ?' 

'  A  whole  week.' 

'  And  when  he  went  away,  you  missed 
him — ?' 

'  Very  much — papa  also.' 

'Especially  your  papa; — I  can  easily 
imagine  that.' 

'I  know  you  are  laughing ;  but  you  shall 
see.  Henry  had  hardly  left  us  that  time, 
when  papa  took  me  into  his  sanctum,  and, 
without  the  least  preparation,  asked  me  how 
I  liked  his  friend.  Of  course,  I  said  I  liked 
him  very  much — because  I  did.1 

'And  what  did  your  papa  say  to  that?' 

'  0,  nearly  frightened  me  out  of  my 
wits,  by  asking  me  if  I  did  not  think  he 
would  suit  me  for  a  husband  as  well  as  if 
he  had  been  made  for  me  to  order!  I 
couldn't  answer  a  word, — the  idea  of  mar- 
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riage,  you    know,  was   so    far    from    my 
mind.' 

'  At  nineteen  it  naturally  would  be,'  re- 
plied Lady  Elsworth,  laughing. 

4 1  daresay  it  was  very  silly — but  I 
couldrit  answer  a  word.  Papa  burst  out 
laughing,  and  then  kissed  me,  saying :  "  I'll 
give  you  half  an  hour  to  make  up  your 
mind.  During  that  time  I'll  write  two  little 
notes  —  one  inviting  him  to  breakfast  to- 
morrow morning ;  the  other  tellino;  him  that 
we  start  at  once  for  the  Continent,  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  abroad  for  an  in- 
definite period :  a  groom  will  ride  over  to 
Pentarvon  Castle  with  one  of  them, — which 
is  it  to  be?"' 

Lady  Elsworth  laughed  heartily  at  the 
novelty  of  the  method  employed. 

1  Surely  your  papa  must,  at  some  time 
of  his  life,  have  practised  the  composition 
of  some  of  those  ingenious  romances  one 
gets  from  Mr.  Mudie's  library!' 

'I'm    sure   he  is    cpiite   capable   of  it!' 
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replied  Lady  Pentarvon  with  affectionate 
pride.  '  Well,  at  the  end  of  the  half  hour 
he  came  to  me  with  the  two  notes  in  his 
hand,  and  said,  "  The  messenger's  ready  to 
start :  which  note  is  to  go?"  I  threw  myself 
into  his  arms,  and  don't  know  what  I  said.' 

;  But, — next  morning  Lord  Pentarvon 
came  to  breakfast  ?' 

'And  every  day,  for  six  weeks.  He 
spent  most  of  his  time  with  us,  in  fact; 
coming  early  hi  the  morning,  and  leaving 
late  at  night.  In  this  way  I  learned  to  know 
him,  to  appreciate  the  noble  qualities  of  his 
heart  and  mind — to  love  him;  for  to  know 
him  is  inevitably  to  love  him,  he  is  in  all 
respects  so  good  and  excellent.  He  is  a 
little  uncouth  in  manner,  and  does  not  care 
much  for  society,  his  chief  delight  being  in 
study ;  and,  do  you  know,  sometimes  I  can't 
help  feeling  a  certain  amount  of  awe  in 
talking  with  him.  he  knows  so  much !  But 
in  all  this  he  is  so  different  to  the  men  one 
ordinarily  meets ;  and  how  much  the  more 
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I  love  him,  from  knowing  his  superiority  of 
intelligence,  intellect,  and  heart,  to  anv  of 
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these.' 

Lady  Els  worth  listened  smilingly  to  her 
beautiful  friend's  laudation  of  her  husband, 
watching  the  play  of  her  expressive  features 
with  a  feeling  of  half- surprise  at  the  pure 
enthusiasm  thev  exhibited. 

'It  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  my 
great  happiness,'  continued  Lady  Pentarvon, 
4  that  Henry  has  lived  so  much  apart  from 
society,  and  so  has  escaped  its  influences. 
Thanks  to  his  taste  for  study  and  isolation, 
his  heart  was  as  new  to  love  as  mine — for 
he  has  never  loved  but  me,  as  I  have  never 
loved  but  him.' 

40,  my  dear !'  cried  Lady  Elsworth,  'you 
do  quite  right  to  believe  everything  that  is 
o-ood  of  your  husband — but — ' 

1  You  doubt.' 

4  Or  I  can't  easily  believe.' 

4 Why  not?  have  you  or  I  ever  loved 
anybody  besides  our  husbands?' 
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'  That  proves  nothing,  my  love ;  we  are 
women — our  husbands  are  men.' 

'  Of  course ;  but  what  difference  does 
that  make?' 

'Well,  it  is  generally  supposed  to — to — 
in  fact — '  She  fairly  broke  down  in  her  at- 
tempted demonstration,  and  laughed  hear- 
tily at  her  own  failure.  'I  give  up  the  task, 
and  make  the  amende  honorable  P  she  added. 
'  I  declare  that  I  was  wrong  ever  to  think 
of  suggesting  a  doubt;  and  that,  as  I  ad- 
mitted before,  Lord  Pentarvon  is  nothing 
less  than  a  phoenix !' 

1  You  shall  laugh  at  me  as  much  as  you 
like,  my  dear  Helen,'  cried  Lady  Pentarvon; 
'  my  happiness  is  too  great  and  too  solid  to 
be  shaken.' 

'  And  nobody  will  be  more  glad  than  I 
to  find  it  remain  as  it  is,'  replied  Lady 
Elsworth,  warmly  pressing  her  friend's 
hand.  '  And  now,  tell  me  about  your  plans. 
Do  you  settle  in  London?' 

'  Yes,  we  have  taken  a  house  in  Berkeley 
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Square,  and  shall  always  come  to  town  once 
a  year  at  least.  We  shall  have  a  reception 
one  night  in  the  week  during  the  season. 
It  is  Henry's  wish.' 

'  That  will  be  delightful !  So  we  shall 
see  a  great  deal  of  each  other,  even  if  we 
cannot  be  the  inseparables  of  our  old  school- 
days.' 

The  two  ladies  rose  and  passed  into 
the  drawing-room,  without  perceiving  the 
group  of  young  men  by  whom  they  had  so 
long  been  closely  observed. 

'  Do  you  think,  Fitzcole,  her  husband's 
worthy  of  her  ?'  asked  the  man  who  had 
spoken  of  having  known  Lord  Pentarvon  at 
Oxford,  and  whose  name  was  Lord  Ford- 
wick. 

'  I  don't  know.     Why?' 

'Well,  you  know,'  replied  Lord  Ford- 
wick,  '  women  rarely  place  their  affections 
well.' 

'Deuced  rarely;  and  very  likely  she 
hasn't,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
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daughter  of  the  first  woman,  who  placed 
her  affections  in  a  most  objectionable  man- 
ner on  an  apple.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
bet  even  that  the  Countess  of  Pentarvon 
will  follow  what  I  daresay  we  all  believe  to 
be  the  established  rule  of  her  sex,  and  will 
not  love  her  husband  to  all  eternity. — What 
is  your  opinion,  Sir  Gerald?' 

Gerald  gave  no  answer  to  this  question. 
His  gaze  was  riveted  upon  the  face  of  the 
beautiful  Countess,  in  the  contemplation  of 
which  he  was  absorbed,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  consciousness. 

Lord  Alfred  nudged  the  elbow  of  Lord 
Fordwick,  to  direct  his  attention  to  Gerald, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear: 

i  A  case  of  moth  and  candle.' 

'  Evidently.     But  he'll  lose  his  wings.' 

1  Who  knows?' 

4  Why, — do  you  suppose — ' 

i  I  suppose  nothing,  my  dear  boy.  But 
this  young  fellow  is  devilish  handsome,  and 
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there's  a  something  in  the  way  he's  looking 
at  the  Countess  y>rhich  would  make  me  feel 
anything  but  comfortable  if  I  were  her 
husband.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  VAIN  APPEAL. 

Lady  Rosethorn's  drawing-rooms,  deserted 
for  a  while  in  favour  of  the  supper-table, 
were  speedily  refilled;  and  the  ball,  plea- 
santly interrupted,  was  continued  with  re- 
newed spirit  and  enjoyment. 

The  Countess  of  Pentarvon  had  spent 
the  earlier  hours  of  the  night  in  conversa- 
tion, especially  devoting  herself  to  the  so- 
ciety of  her  schoolfellow,  the  sister  of  Lord 
Alfred  Fitzcole;  but  at  twenty  women  like 
to  dance,  and  at  the  first  instigation  of  the 
music,  she  rose  and — in  spite  of  custom  and 
all  such  considerations  —  led  her  husband 
into  a  quadrille. 

After  that — as  if,  her  husband  being  no 
longer  by  her  side,  the  dance  and  not  the 
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dancers  was  all  she  cared  to  notice — she 
engaged  herself  to  any  and  every  body 
who  solicited  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with 
her. 

On  consulting;  her  ivorv  tablets  the  next 
day,  she  was  infinitely  amused  to  find  that 
she  had  engaged  herself  for  thirty-three 
quadrilles,  twenty-nine  waltzes,  and  an  un- 
certain number  of  galops ;  and  it  was  half- 
past  one  before  she  had  made  the  first 
entry ! 

Gerald  was  anions:  the  earliest  of  those 
who  had  been  inscribed  on  the  favoured 
list,  and  obtained  the  third  quadrille.  His 
turn  arrived,  and  he  led  her  to  her  place. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  bashfulness 
was  not  one  of  his  strongest  characteristics. 
He  had  youth,  intelligence,  good  looks,  for- 
tune— in  short,  all  that  might  most  strongly 
aid  in  inspiring  him  with  self-confidence; 
but  nevertheless,  in  presence  of  this  gentle 
and  beautiful  young  wife,  whose  innocence 
surrounded  her  as  with  a  visible  halo,  he 
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became  as  awkward  and  timid  as  a  raw  un- 
mannerly schoolboy. 

While  her  charming  hand  rested  in  his, 

~  7 

the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  sealed  up;  he 
was  incapable  of  doing  more  than  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  dance.  If  he  had 
been  desirous  of  speaking,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  affirm  that  he  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  do  so.  More  than  once  the 
Countess — though  the  idea  of  banter,  how- 
ever innocent,  was  far  from  her  thoughts — 
could  not  repress  a  half  smile  at  the  obsti- 
nate dumbness  of  her  partner. 

Gerald  observed  these  evidences  of  the 
Countess's  amusement  at  his  expense,  and 
they  stung  him  to  the  quick.  Another 
circumstance  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  augmentation  of  his  embarrassment:  he 
noticed  that  Lord  Carleon  was  standing 
near,  contemplating  him  with  anxious  atten- 
tion. 

Lord  Carleon  perfectly  understood  what 
was  passing :  Gerald  felt  sure  of  this,  and 
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also  that  in  Lord  Carleons  mind  must  have 
arisen  a  painful  idea,  on  seeing  that,  apart 
from  the  society  of  such  women  as  formed 
the  guests  of  the  Llegent's-park  Princess,  he 
was  completely  out  of  his  depth. 

All  these  things  were  as  so  many  pin- 
pricks, no  doubt;  but  a  pin  may  sometimes 
inflict  a  wound  more  painful  than  the  stab 
of  a  dagger.  Gerald  heartily  cursed  himself 
for  his  want  of  self-government.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  these  little  humiliations, 
however,  was  to  increase  his  passion  — 
which  he  called  love — for  Lady  Pentarvon. 
The  only  way  to  raise  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
his  friend  and  in  those  of  the  Countess,  he 
repeated  to  himself,  would  be  to  bring  to  a 
rapid  and  glorious  conclusion  the  adventure 
he  had  so  clumsily  entered  upon.  And  he 
determined  to  neglect  nothing  to  bring 
about  this  conclusion. 

The  quadrille  over,  some  portion  of  his 
discomfort  was  brought  to  an  end.  He  re- 
conducted Lady  Pentarvon  to  her  seat.    At 
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the  same  moment,  lie  saw  Lord  Alfred  Fitz- 
cole  and  Lord  Fordwick  approaching.  His 
feelings  and  temper  were  still  too  much 
ruffled  to  make  him  desire  the  sort  of  com- 
panionship offered  by  these  two  free-talkers ; 
he  therefore  slipped  into  the  crowd,  and, 
without  being  noticed,  left  the  house. 

Day  was  breaking  as  he  stepped  into 
the  open  air.  He  lit  a  cigar,  and,  the  morn- 
ing being  beautifully  fresh  and  clear,  walked 
slowly  and  in  a  melancholy  mood  to  his 
house  in  May  fair. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  he  rose,  but 
he  was  in  excellent  humour;  for  in  his 
dreams  he  had  seen  himself  successful  in 
his  suit  to  the  beautiful  Countess,  and  he 
accepted  the  vision  as  of  good  augury. 

He  had  but  just  finished  dressing  when 
his  valet  announced  Lord  Carleon.  On  de- 
cending  to  the  morning-room,  in  which  his 
visitor  was  awaiting  him,  he  saw  at  a  glance 
that  Lord  Carleon  was  under  the  influence 
of  some  strong  feeling. 
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'  Anything  the  matter,  my  dear  fellow  ?' 
he  asked,  as  he  took  his  hand. 

'No;  nothing  is  the  matter — with  me,' 
replied  Lord  Carleon,  in  a  tone  of  voice  not 
at  all  in  harmony  with  the  assurance  con- 
veyed by  his  words. 

Gerald  did  not  insist,  and  there  were  a 
few  moments  of  silence. 

'What  did  you  do  with  yourself  last 
night,  or  rather  this  morning  ?'  asked  Lord 
Carleon  at  length.  '  I  suddenly  lost  sight 
of  you.' 

'  0,  I  had  had  enough  of  the  ball,'  ans- 
wered Gerald,  '  and  left.' 

'  On  foot  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  You  were  bored,  then  ?' 

'  No,  not  exactly  bored ;  but  I  had  had 
enough  of  it.' 

'  There  was  a  large  number  of  pretty 
women,  was  their  not  ?' 

'  Very.' 

VOL.  II.  F 
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4  Did  you  see  any  one  in  particular  that 
attracted  your  notice  ?' 

4  No,  not  one.' 

4  Indeed !  I  fancied,  on  the  contrary — ' 
He  paused. 

4  Fancied  what  ?'  inquired  Gerald. 

4  That  your  attention  was  very  particu- 
larly attracted  by  the  wonderfully  beautiful 
woman  with  whom  I  saw  you  dancing.' 

4  You  fancied  that,  did  you  ?' 

4  Yes,  I  did,'  replied  Lord  Carleon 
gravely. 

4 1  assure  you,  you  were  quite  mistaken,' 
replied  Gerald,  with  a  smile,  to  which  he 
tried  to  give  a  look  of  simple  naturalness, 
but  unsuccessfully. 

4  What  is  the  use  of  telling  me  a  false- 
hood?' demanded  Lord  Carleon,  in  a  tone 
almost  of  severity. 

4  A  falsehood  !'  repeated  Gerald  with 
surprise,  but  without  irritation,  for  the 
paternal  manner  of  Lord  Carleon  forbade 
resentment. 
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Up  to  this  point  in  the  conversation 
Lord  Carleon  had  continued  standing;  he 
now  seated  himself,  and,  in  a  voice  from 
the  tones  of  which  all  severity  had  been 
removed,  again  addressed  Gerald : 

4  My  dear  Gerald,  however  displeasing 
to  you  my  frankness  may  be — though  you 
may  look  upon  me  as  the  impertinent  cen- 
sor of  things  that  do  not  concern  me — 
though  I  may  lose  for  a  time  your  affection, 
which  is  a  hundred  times  more  precious  to 
me  than  you  can  imagine — I  must  never- 
theless frankly  tell  you  what  is  my  mind, 
advise  you,  and  beg  of  you  to  follow  my 
advice.' 

He  paused;  and  Gerald,  greatly  sur- 
prised at  this  grave  exordium,  awaited  what 
more  he  should  say  with  some  little  impa- 
tience and  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness. 

'  I  am  more  than  double  your  age,'  Lord 
Carleon  went  on ;  c  I  might  be  your  father. 
I  have  paid  dearly  for  the  experience  of 
life  I  possess.    By  the  aid  of  this  experience 
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I  am  able  to  read  what  is  passing  in  your 
mind,  and  to  see  there  things  which  distress 
me  deeply.  You  have  turned  your  eyes 
upon  a  lady,  Gerald  —  the  lady  who  was 
your  partner  in  the  dance  last  night ;  it  was 
her  I  alluded  to  just  now — the  Countess  of 
Pentarvon ;  and  you  have  conceived  hopes 
of  becoming  her  lover.' 

'You  are  mistaken  —  completely  mis- 
taken!' cried  Gerald  hastily.  'It  is  quite 
true  that  I  was  greatly  struck  by  her 
beauty;  but  that  was  all — absolutely  all.' 

'  Give  me  your  word  of  honour,  Gerald, 
and  I  will  believe  you.' 

Gerald  was  silent. 

'  You  see,'  said  Lord  Carleon. 

'  Well,  after  all,  since  you  question  me, 
why  should  I  deny  it  ?'  cried  Gerald.  '  Yes, 
I  have  fallen  in  love  with  her.' 

'  No,'  exclaimed  Lord  Carleon,  '  you  do 
not  love  her ;  for  what  you  now  feel  for  her 
is  no  more  than  a  caprice,  a  passing  fancy 
— even  less  perhaps.' 
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'Not  so,'  cried  Gerald;  CI  feel  that  I 
really  love  her.' 

'  Then,  if  it  is  as  you  say,  you  must 
clearly  understand  that  for  her  happiness  it 
is  your  duty  to  fly;  since,  whatever  may  be 
to  you  the  issue  of  your  unfortunate  pas- 
sion, for  her  it  can  only  be  a  source  of  suf- 
fering— perhaps  of  despair.' 

'  I  ought  to  understand  this,  you  say ; 
but,  indeed,  I  understand  nothing  of  the 
kind.' 

c  Do  you  know,  Gerald,  who  and  what 
the  Countess  of  Pentarvon  is  ?' 

'  I  know  that  she  is  the  loveliest  woman 
I  have  ever  set  eyes  on.' 

'  Do  you  also  know  that  she  is,  as  well 
as  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  the  world,  one  of  the  purest  and  best  ? — 
that  she  loves  with  all  the  ardour  of  her 
young  soul  a  husband  to  whom  she  is  ten 
thousand  times  dearer  than  life  ?' 

4 1  can  imagine  as  much.' 

1  And  yet  you  can  think  of  coming  be- 
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tween  the  happiness  of  two  such  people ! 
Gerald,  your  heart  is  too  young  to  be  closed 
against  all  generous  feelings.  Reflect  upon 
the  depth  of  the  abyss  towards  which  you 
are  about  to  drag  this  happy  and  innocent 
lady ;  reflect,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  draw 
back.  Supposing  that  the  Countess  of  Pent- 
arvon — though  the  supposition  is  incredi- 
ble— should  come  to  forget  her  duty  to  her 
husband,  and  should  give  ear  to  your  de- 
ceitful addresses,  what  future  could  you 
offer  her  that  would  make  up  to  her  for  the 
sacrifice  she  had  made  for  you,  and  what 
answer  would  you  be  able  to  give  her  when 
she  demanded  of  you  a  reckoning  for  her 
lost  happiness — lost  by  your  fault?' 

Gerald  bowed  his  head  and   made  no 

reply. 

'  Now,'  continued  Lord  Carleon,  l  sup- 
pose— and  this  will  inevitably  happen — sup- 
pose Lady  Pentarvon  repulses  with  indig- 
nation your  pursuit,  your  mortification  will 
be  the  least  regrettable  result ;  by  your  very 
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failure  you  will  have  compromised  the  hap- 
piness of  the  woman  you  pretend  to  love. 
You  will  have  stained  a  reputation  until 
then  spotless;  for  the  world  is  careless  and 
unjust  in  the  verdicts  it  pronounces,  and 
will  seldom  admit  that  any  man  would  dare 
to  declare  his  passion  for  a  woman  without 
having  received  encouragement.' 

Gerald  still  maintained  silence. 

1  Nor  is  this  all,'  Lord  Carleon  con- 
tinued. c  Jealous  suspicions  may  be  awak- 
ened in  Lord  Pentarvon's  mind;  his  tender 
confidence  in  his  wife  may  be  dissipated, 
never  to  be  renewed.  Then  farewell  the 
peace  of  this  poor  household,  which,  from  a 
little  heaven  upon  earth,  will  be  turned  into 
a  hell.' 

Lord  Carleon  paused,  and  awaited  what- 
ever answer  the  other  intended  to  make. 
Gerald  raised  his  head. 

1  You  are  right,  entirely  right,  in  all 
you  have  said,'  he  replied ;  v  but  I  love 
her.' 
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'  You  must  stifle  your  love/ 

'  Impossible.' 

4  Everything  is  possible  that  one  wills 

to  do.' 

'Except  to  conquer  one's  love — as  you 
well  know,  Lord  Carleon.' 

'  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you 
mean  by  that.' 

1 1  mean  to  say  that  all  these  moral  con- 
siderations which  you  are  now  seeking  to 
impress  upon  me  you  should  have  acted 
upon  two  or  three-and- twenty  years  ago, 
instead  of  allowing  your  passion  for  two 
women  to  bring  both  of  them  to  grief,  and 
at  the  same  time., 

Lord  Carleon  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
rose  from  his  seat. 

'That  is  a  cruel  reproach!'  he  cried; 
4  and,  however  just  it  may  be,  I  did  not  ex- 
pect it  from  your  lips.' 

Without  adding  another  word,  he  shook 
the  hand  which  Gerald  held  towards  him,  and 
at  once  took  his  departure  from  the  house. 
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Left  alone,  Gerald  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

1  To-morrow,'  he  thought,  '  Fitzcole  is 
to  introduce  me  to  his  sister,  the  intimate 
friend  of  my  too-beautiful  Countess.  Allons! 
What  will  be,  will  be,' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SERAPHINE  SPREADS  HER  NET. 

Selected  by  the  oracle  for  the  work  of 
winning  Sir  Gerald  Dalbright  from  the  tri- 
umphant and  wholly  unsuspecting  Blondine, 
the  crafty  and  intellectually -powerful  Sera- 
phine  lost  not  a  moment  in  arranging  her 
plan  of  action.  Blondine's  influence  she 
regarded  with  little  more  than  contempt; 
and  if  she  had  had  no  greater  object  in  view 
than  to  obtain  a  momentary  victory  over  a 
rival,  the  means  of  succeeding  would  have 
cost  her  hardly  a  moment's  consideration. 

It  is  a  rule  of  good  strategy,  before  lay- 
ing siege  to  any  stonghold,  to  ascertain  the 
resources  and  interior  dispositions  of  the 
place  to  be  besieged.  Seraphine's  first  care, 
therefore,  was  to  make  herself  minutely  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  habits,  tastes,  and  oc- 
cupations of  Sir  Gerald  Dalbright ;  and, 
thanks  to  an  ingeniously-organised  system 
of  espionage,  every  detail  of  his  existence 
was  in  a  very  short  time  brought  to  her 
knowledge ;  and  particularly  a  list  of  his 
most  intimate  friends. 

So  soon  as  she  was  satisfied  as  to  the 
completeness  of  her  information,  she  con- 
cluded that  it  was  time  to  commence  opera- 
tions, and  commenced  accordingly. 

Several  of  Gerald's  friends  were  known 
to  her ;  and  there  would  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  herself  introduced  to  him, 
if  such  had  been  the  mode  of  proceeding 
she  had  determined  on.  Her  plan  was 
widely  different,  however ;  and  required 
that  the  introduction  should  be  sought  by 
Gerald  himself,  and  appear  as  a  favour 
granted  to  him. 

The  first  movement  towards  success  was 
obviously  to  attract  his  attention  without 
the  appearance  of  design.      To  effect  this, 
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she  hired  an  elegant  open  carriage,  in  which 
she  drove  a  pair  of  beautifully  -  matched 
ponies;  and  every  day,  as  Gerald  rode  in 
the  Park,  she  passed  and  repassed  him  in 
such  a  way  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  miss  seeing  her. 

On  some  occasions,  however,  Blondine 
appeared  in  the  Park  in  a  stylish  brougham, 
and  then  invariably  Seraphine  turned  her 
ponies'  heads  and  avoided  a  meeting.  On 
other  days  her  attendance  was  constant.  At 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  she  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  certain  that  Gerald  had  re- 
marked her,  and  that  with  thoroughly  awak- 
ened interest. 

c  Who  was  she  ?'  Gerald  had  begun  to 
ask  himself;  when  suddenly  the  mysterious 
beauty  of  the  pony-carriage  ceased  her  daily 
visits  to  the  Park.  More  than  that,  she  re- 
mained entirely  secluded  in  her  house.  Her 
intention  in  this  was  abundantly  successful : 
from  the  moment  Gerald  noticed  her  ab- 
sence from  the    Park,   he  thought  of  her 
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twenty  times  more  than  he  had  ever  done 
before. 

For  the  first  three  days  he  looked  out 
for  her,  in  the  hope  that  her  daily  drives 
had  only  been  interrupted  for  a  day  or  two ; 
but  when  the  fourth  day  passed  -without 
her  reappearing,  a  vague  sort  of  disquiet 
began  to  take  possession  of  his  mind,  grow- 
ing into  positive  anxiety. 

He  blamed  himself  for  not  having  thought 
of  following  her  pony-carriage,  so  that  he 
might  have  been  able  to  ascertain  her  ad- 
dress and  something  about  her.  Now  it 
was  too  late,  and  this  reflection  filled  him 
with  irritation. 

His  mind  being  thus  engrossed  by  the 
idea  of  the  vanished  beauty,  he  almost  com- 
pletely neglected  Blondine  ;  of  this  fact 
Seraphine  was  speedily  informed  by  the 
able  spy  whom  she  had  employed  to  dog 
his  steps.  While  rejoicing,  therefore,  in  the 
success  already  achieved,   she   looked  for- 
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ward  with  perfect  security  to  the  final  tri- 
umph of  her  scheme. 

Her  next  move  was  no  less  well-consi- 
dered. 

A  French  opera  -  company,  which  in- 
cluded Madame  Schneider,  was  at  this  time 
performing  at  St.  James's  Theatre,  and  Ger- 
ald— as  Seraphine  had  informed  herself — 
made,  almost  nightly,  one  of  the  occupants 
of  the  first  row  of  the  stalls. 

Seraphine  armed  herself;  that  is  to  say, 
she  arrayed  herself  in  a  toilette  most  scientifi- 
cally arranged  to  bring  her  beauty  into  relief, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  double  its  immediate  ef- 
fectiveness. She  had  secured  a  box  directly 
in  a  line  with  the  seat  usually  occupied  by 
Gerald ;  and  during  the  performance  of  the 
first  act  of  La  Grande  Duchesse,  she  quietly 
took  her  seat.  As  soon  as  she  was  seated, 
a  glance  told  her  that  Gerald  was  in  the 
place  where  she  had  expected  to  find  him. 

Once  assured  of  his  presence,  she  looked 
no  more  in  the  direction  of  his  seat,  but 
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appeared  to  give  her  undivided  attention  to 
what  was  passing  on  the  stage.  But  women 
see  with  their  shoulders,  their  backs,  their 
hair,  with  every  part  of  themselves  in  fact, 
when  they  have  an  object  in  seeing.  Sera- 
phine  therefore,  though  she  appeared  to 
look  at  nothing  but  the  characters  of  the 
opera,  saw  Gerald  perfectly. 

So  quiet  and  entirely  unobtrusive  had 
been  her  entry  into  the  box,  that  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  the  opera 
that  Gerald  noticed  her  presence  in  the  the- 
atre. The  sight  of  her  caused  him  to  start, 
and  the  blood  to  mount  to  his  forehead. 

Seraphine  took  good  heed  of  both  these 
circumstances. 

Gerald  nudged  the  elbow  of  his  friend 
Lord  Alfred  Fitzcole,  who  sat  next  him, 
and  drew  his  attention  to  the  mysterious 
fair  one  in  the  box.  After  turning  his 
opera-glass  upon  her  face  for  a  moment^ 
Lord  Alfred  answered  vivaciously : 

'  By  Jove,  yes — it's  Seraphine !' 
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1  Seraphine  ?' 

'  Yes.     Lovely  creature !' 

1  You  know  her,  then  ?' 

'  In  other  words,  you  are  dying  to  enjoy 
an  equal  amount  of  felicity  ?' 

4 1  own,  my  dear  Fitzcole,  I'm  awfully 
taken  with  her.  Used  to  see  her  every  day 
in  the  Park  a  little  while  ago,  but  without 
knowing  who  she  was.' 

1  And  now  that  you  know  it,'  said  Lord 
Alfred  with  a  smile,  '  you  wouldn't  be  sorry 
to  find  an  opportunity  to  tell  her  what  an 
impression  she  has  made  upon  you  ?' 

4  You've  guessed  it  exactly.' 

1  Well,  where' s  the  difficulty  ?' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  I  tell  you  I  don't  know 
her.' 

Lord  Alfred  laughed,  and  rose  from  his 

seat. 

'  Stop  here,'  he  said ;  c  I'm  going  out  for 
a  turn.'  And  without  waiting  for  any  reply 
from  Gerald,  he  left  the  stalls. 

Seraphine  had   observed  the  two  men 
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in  conversation,  and  had  divined  the  exact 
nature  of  their  talk.  She  expected  to  see 
Lord  Alfred  leave  the  stalls ;  yet,  when  he 
entered  her  box  a  few  minutes  later,  she 
half-turned,  and  made  a  gesture  of  surprise. 

4  Is  it  you  ?'  she  cried. 

'  Does  the  sight  of  me  astonish  you  ?' 

4  A  little.  It's  so  many  ages  since  you 
gave  me  any  sign  of  your  existence,  I 
thought  you  had  at  least  forgotten  me.' 

4  No,  by  Jove,  Seraphine,  you  didn't 
think  that!'  cried  Lord  Alfred,  in  a  tone 
of  reproach. 

1  Well,  so  much  the  better,  if  I  was 
wrong,'  she  cried;  'I  can't  bear  to  think 
I  have  lost  a  friend.  M  Love  flies,  friend- 
ship stays,"  is  a  proverb  as  old  as  the  world, 
and  as  true  as  it's  old. — What  news,  my 
dear  Alfred?' 

4  The  very  newest  is  something  that 
concerns  you.' 

4  That  concerns  me !'  she  cried,  in  a  tone 
of  extreme  surprise. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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c  Did  you  notice  the  young  man  I  was 
talking  with  just  now,  before  I  left  the 
stalls  ?' 

'  No ;  what  of  him  ?' 

'  He  is  a  friend  of  mine  —  a  bachelor, 
rich — ' 

'  I've  no  objection,  I'm  sure ;    but,  also, 
I  don't  see  in  what  way  this  concerns  me.' 
4  He  has  seen  you  often  in  the  Park.' 
'  A  good  many  people  besides  him  have 
seen  me  there,  I  fancy.' 

'  But  not  with  his  eyes.  Ever  since  you 
have  been  in  the  theatre  to-night,  his  look 
has  been  riveted  upon  you.  He  thinks  you 
charming !' 

1  He  gives  proof  of  good  taste.' 
'  He  loves  you.' 

Seraphine  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 
c  And  he  is  impatient  to  tell  you  so — or 
rather  to  prove  it,'  cried  Lord  Alfred. 
Seraphine  instantly  became  serious. 
4  I  understand  you  now,'  she  said.   '  You 
pay  me  this  visit,  not  on  your  own  account, 
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but  as  the  ambassador  of  one  of  your 
friends;  by  all  means  fulfil  your  mission — 
I  am  bound  to  listen  to  all  you  have  to 
say.' 

Gerald,  from  his  seat  in  the  stalls,  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  Seraphine's  box,  study- 
ing the  faces  of  the  two  interlocutors,  and 
trying  to  understand,  by  the  play  of  their 
features,  the  different  phases  of  the  dialogue 
being  carried  on  between  them.  But  the 
most  he  could  do  was  to  establish  in  his 
mind  the  certainty  that  their  conversation 
referred  to  himself,  though  what  they  were 
actually  saying  remained  to  him  a  closed 
book. 

As  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  escap- 
ing from  this  close  scrutiny,  Seraphine  rose 
from  the  place  she  occupied  in  the  front  of 
the  box,  and  seated  herself  so  as  to  be  out 
of  his  range  of  view.  Lord  Alfred  placed 
himself  opposite  to  her,  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  continued. 

It  may  here  be  noted,  in  passing,  that 
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Blondine  occupied  one  of  the  stage-boxes 
immediately  below  Seraphine' s ;  the  two 
rivals  were  thus,  by  chance,  placed  one 
above  the  other.  Seraphine  was  ignorant 
of  this  circumstance ;  but  had  she  known  it, 
she  would  have  drawn  from  it  a  favourable 
augury, — already  she  dominated  the  woman 
she  had  determined  to  triumph  over ! 

Lord  Alfred  Fitzcole  pleaded,  if  not  elo- 
quently, at  least  vigorously,  for  jthe  favour 
his  friend  desired,  and  finished  by  what  he 
thought  an  extremely  clever  stroke — a  pro- 
posal to  Seraphine  to  join  Gerald  and  him- 
self at  a  little  dinner  at  the  Star- and- Garter 
on  the  following  day.  To  his  infinite  sur- 
prise and  mortification  the  invitation  was 
instantly  declined. 

c  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that's  your 
last  word?'  he  inquired  in  a  piqued  tone. 

1  My  very  last,  so  don't  bother  me  by 
making  me  repeat  it.' 

'  0,  well,  if  you  are  in  that  state  of 
mind,  I've  no  wish  to  bore  you.     I'd  better 
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take  my  leave  perhaps,  before  you  favour 
me  by  telling  me  to  go.' 

He  rose  as  if  to  quit  the  box,  but  Sera- 
phine  detained  him. 

1  You  don't  bore  me  the  least  in  the 
world,  my  dear  Alfred,'  she  said,  '  and  you 
know  that  well.  Stay  as  long  as  you  like, 
your  company  will  be  pleasant  to  me.  Talk 
to  me  about  everything  you  happen  to 
think  of — the  weather,  politics,  the  piece 
they  are  playing  to-night,  the  piece  they 
played  last  night,  and  the  piece  they  are 
going  to  play  to-morrow  night ;  tell  me 
about  your  horses,  and  about  whatever  else 
most  strongly  interests  you.  Only  don't 
invite  me  to  dinner  to  meet  friends  of 
yours — and  particularly  don't  torment  me 
about  this  Sir  Gerald  Dalbright,  a  young 
man  in  whom  I  take  not  the  remotest  par- 
ticle of  interest.' 

Just  as  Seraphine  finished  this  artful 
address,  the  orchestra  began  to  play  the 
introduction  to  the  second  act,  in  which 
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occurs  Madame  Schneider's  indescribably 
significant  scene  with  Fritz.  Lord  Alfred 
remained  a  few  minutes  longer  before  rising 
to  take  his  leave. 

'  You  are  not  annoyed  with  me  ?'  asked 
Seraphine,  pressing  his  hand. 

Tor  what?' 

'  For  my  refusal  to  receive  your  friend.' 

'  Not  at  all.' 

'  Will  you  prove  it  to  me  ?' 

'How? 

'By  fetching  me  a  glass  of  water/  re- 
plied Seraphine,  laughing. 

'Is  that  all?'  cried  Lord  Alfred,  and  he 
left  the  box. 

Gerald,  whose  impatience  had  increased 
from  the  moment  when  Seraphine  and  Lord 
Alfred  had  retired  from  the  front  of  the 
box,  had  left  the  stalls  and  was  pacing  the 
lobby  at  the  back  of  the  boxes  when  his 
friend  reappeared. 

'Well,  my  dear  fellow,  what  has  kept 
you  so  long?' 
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1  All  you  need  know  is,  that  she  refuses 
to  be  introduced  to  yon,'  replied  Lord  Al- 
fred. 

Gerald  blushed  with  mortification,  but 
strove  hard  to  conceal  the  effect  of  his 
friend's  communication. 

'  Aren't  you  coming  back  to  your  seat 
to  see  the  second  act?'  he  asked,  in  the 
most  indifferent  tone  he  could  assume. 

'  Presently,'  replied  Lord  Alfred.  '  Con- 
found her  impudence!'  he  added;  'she's 
had  the  audacity  to  send  me  for  a  glass  of 
water,  and  I  must  fetch  it,  as  I  don't  want 
her  to  see  that  I  am  vexed.' 

'You  are  going  back  to  her,  then?'  de- 
manded Gerald. 

1  Yes.' 

'  I've  an  idea !'  cried  Gerald. 

'  What  is  it  ?' 

'  Come  up  to  the  refreshment  saloon, 
and  while  you  are  getting  your  glass  of 
water  I'll  tell  you.' 

Seraphine  glowed  with  pride  and  joy  at 
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seeing  the  rapid  and  complete  success  of 
her  schemes — a  success  which  went  far  be- 
yond her  most  sanguine  hopes.  Even  be- 
fore she  had  made  any  direct  advances,  the 
man  she  desired  to  subdue  was  already  at 
her  feet,  or  at  least  wished  for  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  throw  himself  there.  Lord  Al- 
fred's embassy  furnished  the  proof. 

Now,  in  the  course  she  had  taken  with 
Lord  Alfred,  she  had  played  a  master-stroke 
— one  of  those  strokes  which,  on  the  field 
of  battle,  decide  the  fate  of  nations.  She 
judged  that  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
gaining  access  to  her  would  have  the  effect 
of  blowing  into  a  powerful  flame  the  spark 
which  had  been  lighted  in  Gerald's  heart — 
of  transforming  his  caprice  of  the  hour  into 
a  possibly  abiding  passion;  and  she  knew 
something  of  the  human  heart. 

These  things  were  passing  in  her  mind 
when  Lord  Alfred  reentered  her  box  with 
a  glass  of  water.  He  was  not  alone,  how- 
ever;   for  in  the  shadow  behind  him  she 
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recognised  Gerald.     She  made  a  movement 


o 


of  extreme  surprise ;  but  Lord  Alfred  gave 
her  no  time  to  collect  herself. 

1  Allow  me,'  he  said,  moving  aside  so  as 
to  bring  Gerald  into  full  view,  '  to  have  the 
honour  of  presenting  to  you  my  friend  Sir 
Gerald  Dalbright,  whose  most  ardent  desire 
it  is  to  have  the  pleasure  of  occasionally 
paying  his  respects  to  you.' 

Seraphine  answered  the  profound  bow 
made  her  by  Gerald  with  a  cold  and  slight 
inclination  of  the  head ;  then  turning  to 
Lord  Alfred  with  the  dignity  of  an  offended 
princess,  she  said: 

1  Lord  Fitzcole,  you  have  behaved  this 
evenino;  with  a  bad  taste  of  which  I  could 
never  have  supposed  you  capable.  AYhat 
you  have  now  done  is  a  gratuitous  imper- 
tinence which  I  have  not  merited — from 
which  I  supposed  myself  to  be  secure.' 

'Good  heavens!  by  Jove!'  cried  Lord 
Alfred  in  extreme  embarrassment,  c  I  really 
had  no  notion — I  beg  your  pardon — ' 
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'Oblige  me  by  saying  no  more,'  said 
Seraphine  sharply,  interrupting  him;  'and 
farther  oblige  me  by,  from  this  time,  for- 
getting the  way  to  my  house,  where  I  shall 
never  again  be  at  home  to  you.'     Then  she 
added,  in  a  tone  somewhat  less  offended: 
'  As  for  you,  Sir  Gerald  Dalbright,  who  are 
so  strongly  desirous  of  paying  your  respects 
to  me  that  you  have  taken  means  to  force 
yourself  into  my  presence  in  spite  of  my 
expressed  wishes,  it  would  be  painful  to 
me  to  think  that  you  had  any  intention  to 
offend  me.     I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  an  explanation  of  your  motives  ;  but 
the  present  is  neither  a  fit  time  nor  a  fit 
place.    I  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow  after- 
noon at  two  o'clock,  and  happy  to  receive 
you,  if  you  wish  it.     Good  evening,  gentle- 
men.' 

And  after  having  saluted  them  with  a 
haughty  inclination  of  the  head,  Seraphine 
turned  her  back  upon  them,  rested  her  el- 
bow on  the  velvet  ledge  of  her  box,  and 
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appeared  to  give  herself  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  opera. 

'The  devil  take  her!'  cried  Lord  Alfred, 
about  to  dash  down  upon  the  floor  of  the 
lobby  the  glass  of  water  he  had  all  this  time 
been  holding ;  but  thinking  better  of  it,  he 
drank  the  water,  handed  the  glass  to  an  at- 
tendant, and  then  strode  out  of  the  theatre, 
followed  by  Gerald,  in  such  ill-temper  that 
it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  tell  his 
friend  the  address  of  the  insolent  Sera- 
phine. 

It  happened  that,  as  the  audience  was 
leaving  the  theatre  at  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance, Blondine  and  Seraphine  found 
themselves  face  to  face  in  the  vestibule, 
waiting  for  their  carriages.  They  were  not 
on  speaking  terms;  certain  disdainful  re- 
marks of  Seraphine's  having  been  repeated 
to  the  other,  had  led  to  the  exhibition  of 
a  sort  of  half-shown  resentment  whenever 
they  met.  Elated  by  her  prosperity,  Blon- 
dine regarded  the  other  with  a  mocking 
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smile,  which  Seraphine  repaid  by  a  look  of 
proud  disdain  that  would  have  startled  any 
one  but  Blondine.  Blondine  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FISH  LANDED. 

Punctually  at  the  hour  appointed  Gerald 
presented  himself  at  the  elegant  villa  in  St. 
John's-wood,  and  was  received  by  Sera- 
phine,  arrayed  in  the  most  exquisitely  sim- 
ple of  morning-dresses,  and  looking  inde- 
scribably captivating. 

The  expression  of  her  face  was  serious 
— almost  severe.  Her  eyes  were  calm  and 
cold ;  on  her  mouth  there  was  not  the 
faintest  semblance  of  a  smile.  Her  attitude 
was  that  of  a  young  queen  giving  audience 
to  one  of  her  subjects  lately  rebellious,  but 
now  become  submissive  and  repentant. 

*  Oho !'  thought  Gerald,  '  I  must  mind 
what  I  am  about ;  the  lovely  Seraphine  is 
not  to  be  trifled  with;'  and  he  bowed  to  her 
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with  a  respectfulness  in  which  there  was  a 
touch  of  exaggeration,  that  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  Seraphine. 

Motioning  him  to  take  a  seat,  she  said : 

4 1  will  not  beat  about  the  bush,  Sir 
Gerald  Dalbright,  but  come  at  once  to  the 
point,  so  that  you  may  not  for  a  moment 
misunderstand  the  nature  of  the  present 
interview.' 

Gerald  bowed,  without  making  any 
reply. 

4  Yesterday  evening,'  she  continued, 
4  you  made  yourself  a  party — innocently,  I 
hope — to  an  act  of  rudeness  committed  by 
Lord  Fitzcole.  I  should  be  glad  to  know, 
that  when  you  were  brought  to  my  box, 
you  were  not  aware  that  Lord  Fitzcole  had 
previously  asked  permission  to  introduce 
you,  and  that  I  had  refused  his  request.' 

Gerald  stammered  some  sort  of  inarticu- 
late reply,  and  the  conversation  was  carried 
on  "with  subtle  artfulness  by  Seraphine,  at 
each  step  achieving  a  new  influence  over 
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the  mind  of  her  unsuspecting  visitor.  This 
conversation  there  is  no  need  to  give  at 
length.  By  the  time  it  had  been  continued 
for  half  an  hour,  Seraphine's  hauteur  had 
wholly  disappeared,  and  Gerald  was  placed 
entirely  at  his  ease. 

4 1  fear  I  may  have  been  a  little  too 
severe  towards  you  in  the  first  heat  of  my 
resentment,'  she  said.  c  You  must  not  feel 
hurt  at  my  refusal  to  receive  you.  In  this 
refusal  there  was,  I  need  hardly  assure  you, 
nothing  personal.  I  acted  only  in  accord- 
ance with  a  rule  of  conduct  I  have  laid 
down  for  myself,  the  nature  of  which  I  will 
frankly  explain  to  you.' 

Gerald  listened  with  profound  attention, 
completely  under  the  fascination  of  her 
voice,  at  once  soft  and  penetrating  in  its 
quality. 

'I  am  young,'  she  continued;  'the  re- 
gistry of  my  birth  establishes  that  fact. 
My  flatterers  tell  me  that  I  am  handsome, 
and  I  am  too  modest  to  dispute  with  them 
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on  such  a  subject.  I  have  lived  in  that 
strange  world  where  happiness  is  constantly 
sought  and  never  found.  I  have  had  my 
illusions,  and  lost  them  —  or  rather  they 
have  rudely  deserted  me.  I  have  been  de- 
ceived, and  I  in  my  turn  have  deceived.  I 
have  loved — I  have  suffered ;  but  my  life  has 
not  been  without  its  lesson.  I  have  learned 
to  value  the  blessing  of  calm ;  and  to  attain 
that  blessing,  I  must  have  done  with  love.' 

4  You  cannot  possibly  mean  what  you 
say!'  cried  Gerald,  amazed. 

1  The  explanation  is  very  simple,'  she 
replied.  '  I  loved — really  loved,  understand 
me — a  young  man  who  was  called  away 
from  me  by  family  duty  to  marry  a  girl 
with  an  immense  fortune.  I  loved  him  too 
well  to  be  a  bar  to  his  success  in  life.  We 
parted;  and  that  no  chance  of  worldly 
trouble  might  hang  over  me,  he  generously 
promised  to  remit  me,  through  his  bankers, 
one  hundred  pounds  a  month,  as  long  as  I 
formed  no  new  connection.    From  that  mo- 
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ment,'  cried  Seraphine,  4I  have  led  a  life  of 
tranquil  enjoyment.  I  receive  my  hundred 
pounds  a  month  with  perfect  regularity ;  I 
am  free,  void  of  care  or  anxiety — happy, 
in  fact.  Should  I  not  therefore  have  been 
mad  not  to  take  the  resolution  I  have 
taken  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  I  have  only  done  what  any  other  wo- 
man in  her  senses  would  have  done  under 
similar  circumstances.' 

The  charm  was  complete.  Seraphine 
had  spread  her  net  with  masterly  skill,  and 
now  the  fish  was  fairly  landed. 

After  much  pleading  on  his  part,  she 
gave  him  permission  to  visit  at  her  house 
daily  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two ; 
but  strictly  on  condition  that  he  came  as  a 
friend,  and  that,  neither  by  word  nor  look, 
was  he  to  attempt  to  pass  from  the  neutral 
ground  of  friendship  on  to  the  forbidden 
territory  of  love. 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  the  house,  Sera- 
phine rubbed  her  hands  with  infinite  satis- 

VOL.  II.  H 
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^action  at  the  entire  success  of  her  strategy. 
She  saw  plainly  that  it  needed  but  a  word 
of  hers  to  induce  Gerald  to  settle  upon  her 
a  sum  even  greater  than  that  which  she  had 
named  as  coming  to  her  from  her  imagin- 
ary  quondam  lover.  But  though  she  was 
greedy,  and  though  Gerald  offered  himself 
as  an  easy  and  complacent  prey,  she  saw  the 
full  advantages  of  first  lulling  him  into  com- 
plete  unsuspiciousness,  as  a  means  of  ultim- 
ately despoiling  him  in  security. 

She  held  him,  so  to  speak,  with  a  tight 
bridle,  and  never  permitted  him  for  a  mo- 
ment to  overleap  the  narrow  limits  ol  the 
circle  in  which  she  had  permitted  him  •> 
move.  With  a  word, with  a  look,  she  im- 
posed silence  on  him  if  he  tried  to  put  off 
the  mask  of  respectful  friendship  which  he 
had  agreed  to  wear ;  and  if  ever  he  appeared 
to  resist,  her  looks  suddenly  expressed  such 
real  distress  that  he  immediately  bowed  his 
head  and  became  once  more  docile. 

At  the  end  of  about  a  fortnight  Sera- 
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phine  thought  it  was  time  to  give  new  col- 
our .to  the  part  she  was  sustaining,  and  to 
bring  on  the  climax  of  the  comedy  of  which 
she  was  the  author  as  well  as  chief  actor. 

Little  by  little  and  by  insensible  grada- 
tions the  habitual  expression  of  her  face 
became  modified ;  a  slightly-thoughtful  mel- 
ancholy replaced  the  look  of  gaiety  and 
enjoyment  in  her  visage;  her  mind  appeared 
to  grow  at  once  less  vivacious  and  more 
tender ;  and  sometimes,  as  if  obeying  an 
irresistible  attraction,  she  dwelt  upon  his 
face  with  Ions:  and  troubled  looks.  If  their 
eyes  met,  she  turned  hers  quickly  away,  and 
blushed  with  modest  confusion.  In  short, 
her  object  was  to  suggest  to  his  mind  that 
love  was  invading  her  well-guarded  heart. 
And  he  was  not  slow  to  read  the  signs  pre- 
cisely as  she  intended  them  to  be  read. 

A  less  able  and  accomplished  mistress 
of  the  art  of  deceiving  men  might  have 
thought  precaution  and  finesse  wasted  in 
dealing  with  a  man  so  ready  to  be  deceived 
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as  Gerald;  but  Seraphine's  scheme  was  a 
great  one,  and  every  step  she  took  towards 
its  accomplishment  was  the  result  of  the 
most  careful  consideration. 

Gerald  was  a  daily  visitor  at  the  time 
agreed  upon,  and  day  by  day  the  comedy 
invented  to  lure  him  into  a  belief  that,  in 
spite  of  herself,  love  was  making  inroads 
upon  her  heart,  was  played  with  consum- 
mate skill. 

One  morning,  about  six  weeks  after  the 
date  of  his  first  visit  to  Seraphine's  house, 
he  received  the  following  letter : 

4  My  dear  Gerald, — When  you  have  read 
this  letter — written  in  defiance  of  the  dic- 
tates of  my  reason,  and  almost  of  my  will — 
you  will  think  me  mad  or  ridiculous,  per- 
haps; but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  know  only 
too  well  that  I  have  no  claim  on  the  com- 
passion of  your  heart,  and  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  the  sufferings  I  now  endure.  I 
have  forbidden  you  to  love  me,  and  you 
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have  faithfully  obeyed   my    command.      I 
vowed  to  myself  never  to  love  you ;  I  have 
in  vain  tried  to  keep  my  oath.     The  fault 
has  been  entirely  my  own.    Why  did  I  pre- 
sume too  much  upon  my  strength?     Why 
did  I  not  sooner  discover  that  in  admitting 
you  constantly  to  my  presence  I  was  ex- 
posing my  weak  heart  to  all  that  is  most 
seductive  in  man? — for  in  you,  Gerald,  are 
concentrated  youth,   beauty,   riches ;    your 
eyes  possess  the  fatal  faculty  of  speaking  to 
a  woman's  heart,  even  when  your  lips  are 
closed.     I  was  mad  to  dare  their  power;  I 
see  it  now,  too  late !    My  heart,  which  I  had 
believed  to  be  dead  to  love,  has  returned  to 
life ;  and,  in  the  first  ecstasy  of  its  reawak- 
ening, insanely  dreamed  of  a  bright  future 
of  love  and  happiness !     Vain  dream ! — im- 
possible vision !     I  know  all.     You  love  an- 
other!    I  have  learned  her  name  even — 
Blondine;  a  woman  more  beautiful  than  I, 
no  doubt.     Do  not  think  that  I  blame  you 
for  loving  her ;  but  0,  Gerald,  why  did  you 
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ever  tell  me  that  you  loved  me  ?  You  have 
wounded  my  heart  deeply,  deeply ;  but  I  for- 
give vou.  Farewell — for  ever.  We  must  never 
meet  again.  On  my  knees  I  implore  you  not 
again  to  seek  to  see  me.  A  few  hours  after 
you  receive  this  letter,  I  shall  have  quitted 
London.  Alas  !  could  I  bear  to  be  near 
you,  knowing  that  another  was  basking  in 
the  sunshine  of  your  love,  while  all  the 
world  is  dark  to  me  ?  The  very  thought  is 
torment !  Farewell !  May  you  be  happy ! 
May  she  whom  you  love  love  you  but  half 
as  well  as 

c  Sekaphine.' 

In  this  artfully- composed  epistle  it  will 
be  seen  that  Seraphine  attacked  her  victim 
at  every  one  of  his  weak  points,  and  the 
effect  which  it  produced  on  his  mind  may 
easily  be  imagined.  The  result  it  was  in- 
tended to  produce  was  achieved  with  the 
most  complete  success. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Gerald 
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scribbled  a  note  and  drew  a  cheque  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds — note  and  cheque 
he  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  and  addressed 
it  to  Blondine.  The  note  conveyed  to  that 
young  lady  the  full  and  entire  disposition  of 
her  freedom,  accompanied  by  the  expression 
of  a  thousand  good  wishes  for  her  future. 
After  posting  this  formal  communication, 
he  jumped  into  a  cab,  and  was  driven  at 
speed  to  St.  John's-wood. 

On  gaining  admittance  to  the  hall  of 
Seraphine's  house,  that  lady's  confidential 
maid  met  him  with  looks  of  admirablv-simu- 
lated  surprise  aud  alarm,  and  assured  him 
that  her  mistress  was  not  at  home — that 
she  had  gone  into  the  country — that  she 
had  departed,  two  hours  before,  for  the  Con- 
tinent— whether  to  France,  Germany,  or 
Italy,  she  could  not  say. 

But,  without  aivino;  any  heed  to  the 
_'ri"s  statement,  Gerald  hurried  to  the 
drawing-room,  where,  dressed  in  a  dainty 
white  robe,  her  hair  in  disorder,  and  her 
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face  buried  in  her  hands,  he  discovered 
Seraphine  extended  upon  a  sofa. 

He  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  beside 
her.  She  gently  repulsed  him.  He  at- 
tempted to  justify  himself,  and  to  plead  his 
cause.  She  besought  him  to  spare  her,  to 
spare  himself.  And  so  the  play  was  acted 
for  three  hours.  By  which  time,  no  doubt, 
Seraphine  found  his  persuasions  irresistible ; 
judging  from  the  fact  that  he  quitted  her 
house  with  head  erect,  smiling  lip,  and  alto- 
gether the  bearing  of  one  who  has  succeeded 
in  some  way  according  to  his  desire. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  home  he  set  him- 
self down  to  the  self-imposed  task  of  draw- 
ing four  promissory  -  notes.  This  labour 
achieved,  he  wrote  the  following  note : 

4  Dearest  Seraphine, — I  know  the  disin- 
terestedness of  your  noble  heart;  but  never- 
theless suffer  me  for  one  moment  to  refer  to 
a  subject  to  which  I  shall  never  again  al- 
lude.    You  have  sacrificed  for  me  your  in- 
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come  of  twelve  hundred  a  year ;  the  equiva- 
lent of  this  sum — let  what  will  happen — 
shall  be  secured  to  you.  As  a  guarantee,  I 
now  enclose  you  my  promissory -notes  to 
the  value  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Xeed 
I  say  that  in  doing  so  I  place  myself  in  your 
hands  —  the  loveliest  hands,  I  know,  into 
which  I  can  give  my  heart  and  liberty? — 
Ever  your  own 

'  Gerald.' 

After  having  dispatched  this  note  and 
its  valuable  contents,  Gerald,  glowing  with 
inward  satisfaction,  went  to  dine  with  Lord 
Carleon,  to  whom,  however,  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  boast  of  his  2rood-fortune,  dreading 
the  almost  inevitable  banter  of  which  he 
would  have  been  made  the  recipient. 

Later  in  the  evening,  he  took  his  per- 
mitted place  at  the  feet  of  his  enslaver,  his 
fair  silly  head  resting  unsuspectingly  upon 
her  knees. 

Though  the  weather  was  warm,  a  bright 
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fire  was  burning  in  the  grate — quite  need- 
lessly, Gerald  thought.  From  the  mantel- 
piece Seraphine  took  a  half-open  note,  filled 
with  stamped  papers.  Gerald  recognised  it 
instantly.  This  note  and  its  contents,  after 
tapping  him  with  it  playfully  on  the  cheek 
two  or  three  times,  she  cast  into  the  fire,, 
where  it  was  rapidly  consumed. 

'  What  are  you  doing?'  cried  Gerald  in 
astonishment. 

'Darling,'  she  whispered,  at  the  same 
time  bending  over  him  and  imprinting  a 
kiss  upon  his  forehead,  c  I  have  your  love — 
that  is  all  I  want.' 

A  few  words  will  explain  this  act  of 
charming  disinterestedness.  The  stamped 
papers  with  which  the  envelope  addressed 
by  Gerald  was  filled,  and  which  he  had 
seen  consumed,  were  entirely  innocent  of 
his  signature,  the  veritable  promissory -notes 
being  safely  locked-up  in  a  cabinet  in  Sera- 
phine's  boudoir. 

To  Gerald,  however,  the  act  appeared 
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one  of  the  noblest  imaginable,  and  Sera- 
phine  an  angel  worthy  of  unending  adora- 
tion. 

It  was  impossible  for  Gerald  to  feel  quite 
sure  as  to  the  course  Blondine  would  take 
under  the  circumstances  of  her  sudden  dis- 
missal. That  young  lady,  however,  was  not 
wholly  unused  to  the  sort  of  treatment  to 
which  she  had  thus  been  subjected,  and 
consequently  she  took  matters  very  philo- 
sophically at  first. 

Gerald  had  riven  her  a  houseful  of 
splendid  furniture,  and  abundance  of  jewelry 
and  dresses ;  all  this  served  to  console  her. 
But  at  the  end  of  a  week,  the  news  of 
Gerald's  liaison  with  Seraphine  was  known 
to  all  the  bohemian  friends  of  the  fair  Blon- 
dine, whom  they  at  last  exasperated  with 
their  hypocritical  compliments  and.  condol- 
ences. 

'  It's  plain  the  fellow's  utterly  without 
taste,  to  prefer  Seraphine  to  you,  my  love,' 
cried  one. 
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4  They  say  she's  turned  his  head,  the 
fool!'  cried  another;  'that  he  is  spend- 
ing money  on  her  as  if  she  were  a  prin- 
cess.' 

'  Poor  Blondine  ! — but,  at  least,  nobody 
can  accuse  you  of  bringing  him  to  ruin!' 
cried  a  third. 

The  effect  of  all  these  friendly  sayings 
was  to  sting  Blondine  into  angry  resent- 
ment— not  against  Gerald,  but  against  her 
rival.  She  recalled  the  look  of  haughty  con- 
tempt which  Seraphine  had  cast  upon  her 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  St.  James's  Theatre, 
and  instantly  concluded  that  Seraphine  had 
robbed  her  of  Gerald  in  revenge  for  the 
mocking  laughter  with  which  that  con- 
temptuous look  had  been  repaid. 

She  resolved  to  be  revenged  in  turn  ; 
but  for  some  little  time  she  was  unable  to 
determine  upon  any  method  that  promised 
to  be  entirely  effectual.  At  length  she  had 
formed  a  plan  that  satisfied  her,  and  lost 
no  time  in  carrying  it  into  execution. 
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Among  several  accomplishments  which 
she  had  picked  up,  nobody  could  tell  how, 
was  that  of  riding.  She  was  anything  but 
a  bad  horsewoman,  as  scores  of  park-loun- 
gers, to  whom  she  was  known,  could  have 
testified. 

It  was  the  height  of  the  season,  and  the 
Park  daily  presented  a  scene  which  is  the 
envy  of  all  the  continental  capitals.  Con- 
spicuous amid  the  most  conspicuous  women 
who  there  exhibit  their  beauty  as  if  in  a 
market-place  was  each  afternoon  to  be  seen 
Seraphine,  lying  back  in  a  superb  open  car- 
riage, drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  an  emperor 
might  have  coveted.  Almost  in  constant 
attendance  upon  her  was  Gerald  on  horse- 
back. 

On  the  day  on  which  Blondine  had 
determined  to  carry  out  her  scheme  of  ven- 
geance, she  had  gone  to  the  Park  on  horse- 
back, and  watched  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. Gerald  had  left  the  side  of  his 
mistress's  carriage,  and  fallen  into  talk  with 
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a  party  of  his  acquaintances  lounging  by 
the  side-rail. 

Blondine,  who  was  armed  with  a  rid- 
ing-whip somewhat  heavier  than  the  whips 
ordinarily  used  by  ladies  riding  in  the 
Park,  dashed  up  to  the  carriage  of  her 
rival. 

c  Do  you  know  me  ?'  she  demanded  of 
Seraphine. 

'  No,'  was  the  short  answer. 
1  I'll  tell  you  my  name,  then.' 
c  That's  quite  unnecessary,  since  I've  no 
wish  to  know  it,'  replied  Seraphine. 

'  I'll  tell  it  you  all  the  same :  it's  Blon- 
dine.' 

'  Ah,  it's  Blondine.  And  what  then  ?' 
1  We've  an  account  to  settle,  ma'am.' 
c  I  don't  understand  you,'  replied  Sera- 
phine, beginning  to  lose  confidence.  At 
the  same  time  she  called  to  her  coachman, 
1  John,  turn  round  and  drive  home,  as  fast 
as  you  can.' 
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Before  the  coachman  had  time  to  obey 
the  order  given  him,  Blondine  replied : 

1  You  have  taken  off  my  hands  a  lover 
of  whom  I  was  getting  tired:  I  owe  von 
something  for  your  services.  Xow  we  are 
quits.' 

Quick  as  lightning  she  raised  her  whip 
and  brought  it  down  upon  the  face  of  her 
rival.  A  moment  afterwards  she  had  gal- 
loped  through  the  press  of  vehicles  and  was 
out  of  sight. 

Seraphine  shrieked.  She  raised  her 
handkerchief  to  her  face  and  found  that  it 
was  stained  with  blood.  The  thought  flashed 
upon  her  mind  that  she  was  disfigured,  and 
under  the  shock  of  this  terrible  idea  she 
fainted. 

On  recovering  she  found  herself  at  nome 
and  Gerald  in  attendance  upon  her;  and 
she  saw — what  was  infinitely  more  con- 
solatory to  her— that  the  injury  she  had 
sustained  amounted  to  a  very  slight  abra- 
sion of  the  chin. 
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To  Gerald  the  affair  was  delightful.  Two 
rivals  disputing  his  heart  with  horsewhips 
offered  to  his  pride  an  exquisitely-flattering 
triumph. 


CHAPTER  X. 

NEW  TOILS. 

In  the  mean  time  Gerald  had  been  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Alfred  Fitzcole  to  his  sister 
Lady  Elsworth,  the  quondam  schoolfellow 
and  bosom  friend  of  the  beautiful  Countess 
of  Pentarvon.  At  the  weekly  receptions 
of  this  lady  he  had  been  a  constant  visitor, 
and  on  several  occasions  had  met  Lady 
Pentarvon  there.  With  Lady  Elsworth  he 
became  quite  a  favourite ;  and  one  of  their 
most  frequent  topics  of  conversation  was 
Lady  Pentarvon,  of  whose  beauty,  good- 
ness, and  happy  married  life  she  was  never 
tired  of  talking ;  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
danger  or  impropriety  never  for  a  moment 
crossing  her  mind. 

With  Lord  Pentarvon  Gerald  stood  on 

VOL.  II.  I 
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terms  of  easy  intimacy,  such  as  naturally 
grows  up  between  two  young  men,  however 
diverse  their  tastes  and  feelings  may  ber 
who  meet  each  other  frequently  in  society, 
at  their  clubs,  and  in  the  public  places  of 
fashionable  resort. 

One  evening,  about  a  month  later  than 
the  date  of  the  admirably-acted  scene  of  the 
burning  of  the  fictitious  promissory-notes, 
the  royal  opera  was  crowded  to  overflow 
with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  audiences  of 
the  season.  The  special  attraction  was  the 
performance  of  Le  Proplieie  with  Mario  as 
John  of  Ley  den. 

Gerald  occupied  a  stall  near  the  end  of 
the  second  row,  on  the  right  of  the  house. 
On  the  same  side  Seraphine  was  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  box  on  the  pit  tier.  On  the 
grand  tier,  near  the  stage  on  the  opposite 
side,  was  the  Countess  of  Pentarvon's  box. 
Thus  the  two  women,  who,  in  widely-dif- 
ferent degrees,  and  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  fact  of  their  strange  bringing  together, 
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employed  the  thoughts  of  the  young  liber- 
tine, found  themselves  face  to  face. 

On  the  present  occasion  every  box  and 
seat  in  the  house  was  occupied.  Gerald 
was  in  his  stall;  Seraphine  in  her  box 
alone,  but  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing that  her  charms  were  not  unnoticed. 

Lady  Pentarvon,  with  her  husband  by 
her  side,  was  radient  with  beauty  and  hap- 
piness; and  the  picture  of  perfect  enjoyment 
presented  by  the  pair  attracted  infinite  ob- 
servation and  admiration.  But  among  the 
multitude  of  spectators  whose  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  happy  husband  and 
wife,  there  were  two  persons  who,  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  regarded  Lady  Pent- 
arvon with  like  fixity  of  gaze,  but  with 
widely  dissimilar  feelings. 

One  of  these  persons  was  Gerald ;  the 
other  was  Seraphine. 

The  moment  Lady  Pentarvon  appeared 
in  her  box,  Seraphine  turned  her  opera- 
glas3  upon   the  young  Countess's  radiant 
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face.  She  started,  as  if  she  had  suddenly 
become  the  prey  of  some  violent  and  in- 
definable emotion.  Her  hand  appeared  to 
tremble,  and  her  eyes  flashed,  as  she  con- 
tinued to  gaze  through  the  lenses  of  her 
double  opera-glass. 

As  soon  as  the  second  act  of  the  opera 
was  over,  Gerald  left  his  stall,  and  went  up 
to  the  Countess's  box,  without  even  notic- 
ing the  presence  of  Seraphine. 

Lord  Pentarvon  shook  his  hand  cor- 
dially. He  bowed  to  the  Countess,  and 
exchanged  with  her  and  her  husband  a  few 
of  the  insignificant  commonplaces  which  are 
accepted  in  society  as  the  current  coin  of 
ordinary  conversation,  and,  at  the  end  of 
five  minutes,  retired. 

The  effect  produced  upon  Seraphine  by 
this  visit  to  Lady  Pentarvon's  box  was  re- 
markable in  the  extreme.  Once  more  the 
expression  of  her  face  underwent  a  complete 
change.  She  appeared  almost  delighted. 
An  observer  might  have  said  that  she  had 
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suddenly  experienced  some  great  relief  of 
mind — that  she  had  at  length,  after  long 
searching  for  it  in  vain,  discovered  the  ans- 
wer to  some  perplexing  enigma.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  entrance  of  the  Countess 
of  Pentarvon  into  her  box,  she  laid  down 
her  opera-glass,  and  smiled. 

A  few  minutes  later  Gerald  sauntered 
into  her  box,  and  seated  himself  behind  her, 
keeping  himself  well  in  the  shade.  On  see- 
ing him  enter,  Seraphine  made  a  little  ges- 
ture with  her  lips,  expressive  of  impatience. 

'What's  the  matter?'  he  asked  in  a  care- 
less tone. 

c  What  should  be  the  matter?'  she  re- 
plied. 

1 1  shouldn't  ask  you  if  I  knew.' 

'  Well — nothing  is  the  matter.7 

'  So  much  the  better ;  only,  seeing  how 
confoundedly  put-out  you  look,  it  isn't  very 
easy  to  imagine.' 

There  were  a  few  moments'  silence,  dur- 
ing which  Gerald  yawned. 
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'My  clear  Gerald,'  said  Serapliine  at 
length,  'do  you  suppose  you  are  making 
life  very  amusing  to  me  at  present  ?' 

'  By  Jove !  it  seems  to  me — ' 

She  interrupted  him  with, 

'  To-day,  for  example — do  you  think  I 
have  much  to  thank  you  for?  You  pro- 
mised to  come  for  me  to  take  me  to  the 
Park.' 

CI  was  prevented.  Lord  Carleon  took 
me  with  him  to  look  at  a  horse  a  fellow 
wants  him  to  buy.' 

'  That  is  to  say,  you  prefer  your  friend's 
society,  and  the  quality  of  his  horses,  to  any 
claims  of  mine.' 

4  You  can't  really  believe  that.' 

'  More — I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it.  This 
evening  again,  you  leave  me  here  alone,  and 
go  about  the  house  paying  visits  without 
even  troubling  yourself  to  come  and  say 
three  words  to  me.' 

c  Of  what  visits  are  you  speaking  ?' 
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*  0,  don't  pretend  yon  don't  know !  To 
the  people  in  the  box  yonder !' 

She  indicated  with  her  fan  the  box  of 
Lady  Pentarvom 

'Oho!'  thought  Gerald;  'she's  jealous 
of  having  seen  rue  speak  to  a  woman  pret- 
tier than  herself!' 

How  profoundly  wrong  he  was  in  this 
estimate  of  Seraphine's  motives  will  pre- 
sently be  made  manifest. 

'I  was   beo'innino;    to  think'  she    con- 

(Do  I 

tinued,  c  you  did  not  intend  even  to  do  me 
the  honour  of  coming  to  wish  me  good- 
evening.' 

'  You  see  how  you  have  misjudged  me,' 
he  replied. 

Again  there  was  a  short  silence,  broken 
as  before  by  Seraphine. 

'Was  the  gentleman  you  were  just  now 
speaking  to  the  husband  of  the  lady  he  is 
sitting  by  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

1  What's  his  name  ?' 


■ 
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4 

4  Lord  Pentarvon.' 

4  Is  he  one  of  your  friends?' 

4  I  should  rather  say  one  of  my  acquaint- 
ances.' 

4  What  do  you  think  of  his  wife  ?' 

4  0,  she's  not  bad-looking,'  replied  Ger- 
ald, with  affected  indifference. 

4  Not  bad-looking  indeed !'  cried  Sera- 
phine ;  '  why,  man,  she's  lovely.  I  have 
never  set  eyes  on  another  woman  who 
could  bear  comparison  with  her.' 

4  Not  even  yourself  ?'  asked  Geraldr 
laughing. 

4  It  is  only  ugliness  that  has  the  right 
to  be  jealous  of  beauty,'  she  replied. 

4  Then/  cried  Gerald,  c  you  never  have 
been,  and  never  will  be,  jealous.' 

1  Enough  of  such  compliments.  Let  us 
return  to  the  subject  of  this  lady.' 

4  By  Jove,  I'm  puzzled  to  account  for 
the  interest  you  seem  to  take  in  her!'  he 
replied. 

'I  too   am   surprised,'  said   Seraphine; 
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1  but,  without  being  able  to  explain  to  my- 
self  why,  I  feel  a  sort  of  greedy  curiosity  to 
know  all  about  her.  What  was  her  name 
before  she  was  married?  Do  you  happen 
to  have  heard?' 

c  Yes  ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Everard  Poynton.' 

1 1  was  sure  I  could  not  be  mistaken !' 
cried  Seraphine  to  herself.  'Has  she  been 
long  married  ?'  she  inquired  aloud. 

I  About  a  year  and  a  half.' 

4 Does  she  love  her  husband?' 

'  With  enthusiasm.' 

;  What  sort  of  man  is  he  ?' 

4  A  very  good  sort  of  fellow,  I  daresay  -T 
but  slow,  and  altogether  unfitted  for  the 
kind  of  life  he's  leading  at  present — and 
which  he  leads  only  to  please  his  wife,  I 
fancy.' 

4 Is  he  rich?' 

I I  believe  so.' 
'Is  he  jealous ?' 

1  He  has  nothing  to  make  him  so.' 
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'  It  will  come.' 
'How?' 

'  Through  his  wife,  who,  whether  she 
wishes  it  or  not,  will  before  Ions:  see  herself 
besieged  by  adorers,  against  whom  the  fury 
of  her  husband  will  naturally  launch  itself 
without  hesitation.' 

'By  Jove!  it's  not  impossible.' 

'  It's  certain.  Are  you  a  visitor  at  their 
house  ?' 

'  I  go  there  sometimes,'  he  replied,  in  a 
half-evasive  tone. 

'You  mean,  you  go  there  very  often,' 
said  Seraphine,  looking  straight  into  his 
face  with  a  penetrating  gaze. 

'You  are  wrong,  I  assure  you,'  he  re- 
plied, with  ill-concealed  embarrassment. 

'  Be  frank  with  me,  Gerald.' 

'  Well — so  I  am,'  he  stammered. 

'  Confess,  then,  that  you  sometimes  pay 
.a  little  court  to  Lady  Pentarvon?' 

'  Nothing  of  the  sort — I  pledge  you  my 
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word,'  cried  Gerald,  blushing  to  the  whites 
of  his  eyes. 

Seraphine  pretended  not  to  perceive  the 
evident  disturbance  of  mind  produced  by 
her  questions. 

1  0/  she  cried,  '  there  would  have  been 
no  great  harm  done  if  you  had.  Trust  me, 
I  know  what  men  are,  and  they  are  all 
alike ;  put  the  gravest  of  them  alongside  of 
a  pretty  young  woman,  and  an  hour  will 
not  have  passed  before  he  has  stammered 
half-a-dozen  vows  of  love  into  her  ear. 
Fortunately  for  the  world,  such  affairs  s;o 
for  nothing.' 

Gerald  was  not  to  be  seduced  into  a 
confession,  however;  but  obstinately  denied 
the  fact  suggested  by  Seraphine,  who  at 
last  permitted  him  to  believe  that  he  had 
.succeeded  in  convincing  her. 


CHAPTER  XL 

DEMON  AND  ANGEL. 

Three  o'clock  was  striking  one  afternoon,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the  con- 
versation detailed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Seraphine  was  in  her  dressing-room  pre- 
paring for  her  daily  drive  in  the  Park,  when 
Gerald  entered  the  room  without  the  cere- 
mony of  a  previous  announcement. 

A  cloud  was  upon  his  face.  He  munched 
the  end  of  his  cigar  in  evident  ill-humour, 
and  tapped  the  toe  of  one  of  his  varnished 
boots  with  nervous  impatience.  Throwing 
himself  into  an  easy-chair,  he  pitched  his- 
hat  down  upon  the  carpet,  and  crossed  his 
legs  almost  savagely. 

c  0,  it's  you,'  remarked  Seraphine,  still 
sroin£  on  with  her  toilette. 
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'It  was  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of 
opening  your  mouth  to  make  that  remark,' 
said  Gerald  sharply. 

c  Do  you  know,  my  dear  Gerald,  you 
have  a  truly  refined  way  of  entering  a  lady's 
dressing-room  V 

Gerald  returned  no  answer,  but  shru°-°-ed 
his  shoulders  carelessly. 

'  Does  it  not  sometimes  occur  to  you 
that  you  exhibit  anything  but  good  man- 
ners ?' 

I  If  my  manners  are  bad,  so  much  the 
worse  for  those  whom  they  may  happen  to 
displease,'  replied  Gerald. 

c  What  if  they  displease  me  V  asked 
Seraphine. 

I I  don't  know  that  that  would  appear  to 
me  a  sufficient  reason  for  chan^ins:  them.' 

1  Better  and  better !  Having  ceased  to 
be  polite,  you  naturally  become  coarse.' 

Gerald  silently  shrugged  his  shoulders 
for  the  second  time. 

1  Coarse  as  a  vulgar  street-boy,'  added 
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Seraphine,  with  the   greatest  calmness    of 
voice  and  manner. 

Gerald  blushed  slightly,  and  looked  hard 
at  her. 

1  0,'  he  said,  c  I  see.  You  wish  to  pick 
a  quarrel.  Well,  so  much  the  better;  a  row 
with  you  will  be  a  change,  at  all  events, 
and  serve  to  turn  my  attention  in  a  new 
direction.' 

He  crossed  his  arms  on  his  chest,  as  if 
to  await  the  outburst  of  the  storm  and  to 
defy  it.  Once  more,  he  was  mistaken.  The 
storm  did  not  come  ;  but  Seraphine,  instead 
of  turning  angrily  upon  him,  as  perhaps  she 
had  the  right  of  doing,  looked  into  his  face 
with  an  expression  of  almost  tender  com- 
passion. 

4  My  poor  friend,'  she  said,  '  you  are 
bored?' 

'  Horribly  !'  replied  Gerald. 

'And,  most  of  all,  here?' 

Gerald,  who  was  thoroughly  out  of  tern- 
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per  and  really  wished  to  bring  about  a  quar- 
rel, replied : 

''  Yes,  certainly;  above  all  here? 

Seraphine  smiled. 

'That's  frank,  at  all  events,'  she  said. 
After  a  moment's  silence,  she  added,  'I  was 
on  the  point  of  going  out  as  you  came  in.' 

'  Go  now,'  he  muttered. 

Seraphine  rang  a  bell,  and  her  waitings 
woman  speedily  appeared  at  the  door  in 
answer  to  the  summons. 

'Tell  John  to  take  the  carriage  back 
to  the  stables,'  she  said,  at  the  same  time 
putting  off  her  bonnet. 

c  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?'  demanded 
Gerald. 

'I  shall  not  drive  out  this  afternoon/ 
said  Seraphine  to  the  servant,  who  immedi- 
ately disappeared  to  execute  her  mistress's 
order. 

1  What  does  this  mean  ?' 

'  It  means  simply  that  I  am  not  going 
out  this  afternoon.' 
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'Why  not?' 

'  I  prefer  to  stay  at  home  and  keep  you 
company.' 

'You  are  a  great  fool  for  your  pains, 
then!'  cried  Gerald. 

1  That  is  of  no  consequence.  Besides, 
the  pleasure  of  being  near  you  cannot,  in 
any  case,  appear  to  me  in  the  light  of  a 
sacrifice.1 

'Very  touching,  I  daresay,'  cried  Gerald 
ironically;  'but,  nevertheless,  I  should  ad- 
vise you  to  have  your  horses  brought  out 
ao-ain,  because  I  have  no  intention  of  avail- 
ing  myself  of  your  extreme  benevolence.' 

'No?'  said  Seraphine  blandly. 

'  No,'  he  replied,  rising,  after  having 
picked- up  his  hat,  and  moving  a  few  paces 
towards  the  door. 

Seraphine's  patience  was  unconquerable. 
She  laid  two  fingers  of  her  rio;ht  hand 
gently  on  his  arm,  and  this  was  sufficient 
to  retain  him. 
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8  What  do  you  want  ?'  he  demanded. 

'I  want  you  to  stay,'  she  answered,  'for 
five  minutes  only.' 

1  What  for  ?' 

'  I  want  to  talk  with  you.' 

Gerald  threw  himself  back  into  the  chair 
he  had  quitted,  and  with  insolent  impati- 
ence pulled  out  his  watch. 

1  You  want  five  minutes  ?'  he  said. 
c  Very  well,  I'll  give  you  just  so  long,  but 
not  a  minute  longer.  So,  if  you  really  have 
anything  to  say  to  me,  lose  no  time  in  say- 
ing it.' 

'You  are  feeling  horribly  bored,  you 
said  just  now,  and  without  your  saying 
so,  I  could  have  told  as  much  from  the 
expression  of  your  face,  added  to  your 
ill-temper.  I'll  tell  you  why  you  are 
bored.' 

4  You'll  tell  me  what  I  don't  know  my- 
self, then,'  he  replied,  looking  at  his  wratch. 

'Very  possibly.  You  are  feeling  hor- 
ribly bored,  my  dear  Gerald,  because  you 

VOL.  II.  K 
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are  in  love,  and  wholly  unsuccessful  in  your 
suit.' 

Gerald  sprang  to  his  feet. 

4  You  are  mad !'  he  cried.  '  If  that's  all 
you  have  to  tell  me — ' 

Without  paying  any  attention  to  this 
interruption,  Seraphine  continued: 

'  You  are  in  love  with  Lady  Pentarvon, 
to  whose  house  you  go  every  day ;  and  your 
present  ill-temper  arises  from  the  fact  that 
this  afternoon  she  has  once  more  declined 
to  see  you.' 

Gerald  stared  at  her  in  a  state  of  almost 
comic  stupefaction.  The  details  she  had 
just  given  him  were  true  to  the  minutest 
particular.  How  had  she  been  able  so  com- 
pletely and  so  rapidly  to  make  herself  mis- 
tress of  these  facts  ?  Gerald  had  driven 
straight  from  Lord  Pentarvon's  house  in 
Berkeley -square  to  St.  John's -wood.  If 
Seraphine  had  spoken  only  at  hazard,  chance 
had  wonderfully  aided  her. 

It   was   her   turn   to    smile    somewhat 
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mockingly.     She  pointed  with  her  finger  to 
the  clock  upon  the  mantelpiece,  and  said, 

1  The  &ve  minutes  you  were  good  enough 
to  spare  me  have  expired;  I'll  not  detain 
you  any  longer.' 

1  Before  I  leave  you,'  cried  Gerald,  '  I  in- 
sist on  your  explaining  what  you  mean  by 
this  absurd  story  of  my  visits  to  Lady  Pen- 
tarvon — a  fabrication  from  first  to  last.' 

Seraphine  crossed  the  room  and  unlocked 
a  small  cabinet  of  satin-wood,  from  one  of 
the  drawers  of  which  she  took  a  memoran- 
dum-book. 

'  I'll  spare  you  the  necessity  of  making 
a  number  of  perfectly-useless  denials,'  she 
said,  '  by  proving  to  you  in  an  instant  that 
I  am  perfectly  informed  as  to  your  least 
actions  in  regard  to  Lady  Pentarvon.' 

She  opened  the  book  and  read : 

1  Monday  :  Gerald  went  to  Berkeley- 
square  at  two  o'clock.  He  was  received. 
Tuesday  :  At  a  quarter-past  two.  He  was 
not  received.     Wednesday:  Same  hour  as 
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yesterday.  Received.  Thursday  :  At  three 
o'clock.  Door  shut.  Friday  :  Same  hour. 
Received.' 

Seraphine  closed  the  book. 

'  Here  I  have  the  history  of  your  visits 
for  a  week,'  she  said.  '  To-day,  as  I  said 
before,  you  have  presented  yourself  at  the 
accustomed  hour  and  found  the  door  shut. 
Is  that  true  or  not?' 

Gerald  did  not  attempt  to  deny  it.  Of 
what  use  would  it  have  been  to  do  so?  Be- 
sides, what  did  it  matter  to  him,  however 
perfectly  Seraphine  was  informed  of  the 
assiduity  of  his  visits  to  the  house  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Pentarvon?  He  was  eagerly  de- 
sirous, however,  of  ascertaining  by  what 
means  she  had  made  herself  so  perfectly 
acquainted  with  his  doings. 

'  Have  you  a  secret  police  at  your  com- 
mand?' he  said. 

4  Precisely,'  she  replied ;  '  and,  most 
curiously,  it  is  you  yourself  who  are  so  kind 
as  always  to  bring  me  their  reports.' 


()  o 
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4 1!'  lie  cried,  in  astonishment. 
'  Would  you  like  to  know  how  ?     Take 
off  your  coat.' 

'Take  off  xny  coat!'  he  repeated  in 
bewilderment ;  '  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
absurd,  for  what  purpose  ?' 
i  Take  off  your  coat.' 
Gerald  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  Se- 
raph ine  spread  the  coat  over  the  back  of  a 
chair. 

4 Look!'  she  said. 

Gerald  looked,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
back  of  his  coat  discovered  a  small  cross  in 
white  chalk. 

'What  does  that  mean?'  he  cried. 
1  It  means,'  replied  Seraphine,  '  that  a 
man,  employed  by  me  for  the  purpose,  has 
daily  placed  himself  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  your  idol's  house,  and  when- 
ever you  have  been  received  there,  he  has 
marked  two  small  crosses  on  your  back 
with  the  tip  of  his  cane — one  cross  only 
when,  as  has  happened  to-day,  you  have 
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not   been   admitted   to   Lady   Pentarvon's 
presence.' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  broken 
by  Gerald,  who  seemed  brought  back  to 
good-humour  as  if  by  enchantment. 

'  My  dear  Seraphine,'  he  cried,  '  I  admit 
that  your  police  does  its  work  admirably; 
but  nevertheless  I  maintain  that,  in  spite  of 
all  their  information,  your  jealousy  is  to- 
tally without  foundation.' 

4 My  jealousy!'  cried  Seraphine;  'stop 
there,  if  you  please !  To  be  jealous,  one 
must  be  in  love ;  and  it  is  some  little  time 
since  I  was  in  love  with  you,  my  dear 
Gerald.' 

'  I  thank  you  for  this  interesting  piece 
of  information,'  replied  Gerald  somewhat 
bitterly. 

'It  leaves  you  in  no  doubt  as  to  my 
frankness.  You  loved  me,  or  thought  you 
did — or,  at  all  events,  said  you  did — and  I 
gave  myself  to  you.  You  now  love  another 
woman,  and  I  will  give  her  to  you.' 
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Gerald  started. 

4 1  don't  understand  you/  he  said. 

4  I'll  explain  myself  more  clearly.  Lady 
Pentarvon,  with  whom  you  are  in  love  like 
a  fool  or  like  a  green  boy,  whose  finger-tips 
at  this  moment  you  hardly  dare  touch,  shall 
within  three  months  accept  you  as  her  lover, 
if  you  will  confide  in  me.  Is  that  plain  to 
your  understanding?' 

'Too  plain,'  he  replied.  'It  warns  me 
that  you  are  laying  some  snare  for  me.' 

c  What  should  I  gain  by  that  ?'  she 
asked. 

'I  don't  know.  But  I  also  may  ask, 
what  have  you  to  gain  by  sacrificing  your 
amour  jpropre  in  favour  of  a  rival,  and  to  aid 
one  who  has  been  your  lover — who  in  point 
of  fact  is  so  still  ?' 

'My  answer  is  simple,'  replied  Sera- 
phine,  her  eyes  flashing  with  unwonted 
b>ht.  '  I  am  one  of  those  women  whom 
society  affects  to  despise ;  a  woman  held  to 
be  of  no  account  even  by  the  men  who 
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lyingly  profess  to  love  her.  The  Countess 
of  Pentarvon,  on  the  contrary,  without  any 
merit  except  the  negative  one  of  having 
been  born  at  the  top  of  the  social  ladder,  is 
environed  by  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all 
— even  of  men  like  yourself,  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  virtue  in  a 
woman. 

'  Well,'  she  continued,  '  I  wish  this  great 
lady  to  be  brought  down  to  my  level — to 
accept  the  dregs  of  your  love !  Every  time 
that  opportunity  serves  me,  I  thus  avenge 
myself  on  society,  that  has  always  shown 
itself  infamously  unjust  and  cruel  towards 
me.  To  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  proud 
Countess  of  Pentarvon  is  a  part  of  my 
sworn  vengeance.' 

'  Seraphine,'  he  said,  smiling,  'you  are 
a  demon,  my  dear.' 

'  And  the  business  of  demons  is  to  drag 
down  the  angels,  is  it  not?'  she  asked. 

c  Unquestionably.' 

*  You  believe  me  now,  then  ?' 
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*  Perfectly.' 

'And  will  you  place  yourself  in  my 
hands  ?' 

'Blindly/ 

1  I  will  keep  my  promise,  then ;  be  cer- 
tain of  it.  But  first  there  are  some  things 
with  which  I  must  be  made  acquainted. 
Tell  me,  in  detail,  all  you  know  about 
Lady  Pentarvon  and  her  husband;  and 
especially  all  that  has  passed  between  you 
and  them  since  you  saw  them  for  the  first 
time.' 

cIt  will  not  take  long  to  do  that,'  Ger- 
ald replied. 

He  then  related  to  her  all  that  had  hap- 
pened from  the  night  of  Lady  Kosethorn's 
ball  to  the  moment  at  which  he  was  speak- 
ing. Seraphine  listened  attentively  to  his 
recital,  and  more  than  once  a  smile  passed 
over  her  features. 

1  So  then,'  she  inquired,  l  the  Countess 
really  loves  her  husband  ?' 

'  Enthusiastically ;  as  I  told  you  at  the 
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opera,  the  night  you  questioned  me,'  he 
replied. 

'A  happy  circumstance  for  you!'  she 
cried. 

1  Happy V 

4 Happy;  for  she  is  unattackable  on 
every  side  but  the  one  on  which  she  ap- 
pears to  you  the  most  completely  defended* 
On  that  one  side  she  is  open  to  attack — to 
the  all-powerful  attack  of  jealousy!' 

'  But  she  is  not  jealous.' 

'  She  will  become  so.' 

c  Impossible  !  Her  husband  lives  but 
for  her.' 

Seraphine  taj:>ped  the  carpet  impatiently 
with  her  foot. 

'Where  are  your  wits?'  she  cried.  'Do 
you  not  see,  that  to  win  Lady  Pentarvon, 
it  is  not  she  but  her  husband  who  has  to 
be  won?' 

Gerald  stood  as  speechless  as  if  he  had 
been  suddenly  struck  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment. 
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For  more  than  two  hours  the  conversa- 
tion was  continued  between  Gerald  and  the 
diabolically  astute  Seraphine,  who  charged 
his  profoundly  vicious  but  shallow  mind 
with  counsels  which  he  was  only  too  ready 
to  obey  with  blind  fidelity.  The  results  of 
his  fatal  docility  had  not  long  to  be  waited 
for. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FIRST  RESULTS  OF  THE  PLOT. 

Lord  Pentarvon,  possessed  by  the  noble 
instinct  which  induces  good  men  to  attempt 
to  better  the  condition  of  others  less  hap- 
pily endued  than  themselves,  had  resolved 
to  endeavour  to  effect  a  moral  cure  of  his 
friend  Gerald.  Lord  Carleon,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  made  the  same  attempt  and  failed. 
In  Lord  Carleon's  case,  to  fail  was  simply 
to  fail ;  but  in  the  case  of  Lord  Pentarvon 
the  attempt  was  fraught  with  danger ;  with 
danger  against  which,  being  unseen  and 
unsuspected,  he  had  no  defence. 

Feeling  for  Gerald  a  warm  regard,  and 
deeply  regretting  to  see  him  given  up  to  a 
life  of  idleness  and  profligacy,  he  had  earn- 
estly taken  on  himself  the  task  of  reforming 
the  young  man's  morals ;   but  to  do  this 
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effectually,  it  was  necessary  he  should  be- 
come his  frequent  companion.  It  followed 
that  he  found  himself  becoming  day  by  day 
the  intimate  of  Gerald's  dissolute  associates. 

At  first  he  felt  himself  completely  out 
of  his  own  proper  sphere  in  this  society,  the 
language  and  manners  of  which  appeared 
to  him  altogether  anomalous ;  but  in  which, 
by  degrees,  he  began  to  find  a  certain 
novelty  and  charm ;  until  at  length  the 
elegant  corruption  of  this  gilded  bohemian- 
ism  had  taken  firm  hold,  if  not  actually  of 
his  heart,  at  least  of  his  mind.  The  brilliant 
and  immoral  paradoxes  which  he  heard 
continually  repeated,  seemed  less  odious 
than  before;  the  witty  and  ingenious  vice 
with  which  he  became  familiarised  no  Ion-, 
ger  inspired  him  with  wholesome  repug- 
nance. 

He  himself  was  unmindful  of  the  change 
which  was  being  wrought  in  his  character; 
not  so  his  wife.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
married  life,  a  cloud,  felt  rather  than  seen, 
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bad  overshadowed  her  perfect  happiness ;  a 
sense  of  uneasiness,  of  undefinable  dread, 
had  come  upon  her.  A  presentiment  of 
misfortune  haunted  her  mind. 

She  had  seen  with  wonderment  the 
growing  partiality  of  her  husband  for  the 
society  of  Gerald ;  a  young  man  whose  no- 
torious laxity  of  conduct  she  knew  her 
husband  would  have  regarded,  at  the  least, 
with  disdainful  compassion  only  a  few 
weeks  before ;  of  whose  growing  influence 
she  was  now  at  once  jealous  and  alarmed. 

Lord  Pentarvon's  whole  manner  of  life 
appeared  to  be  changed;  he  who  had  hi- 
therto found  the  society  of  his  beautiful 
}roung  wife  as  necessary  to  his  happiness 
and  comfort  as  the  air  he  breathed,  passed 
most  of  his  time  away  from  her  side.  The 
change  was  inexpressibly  bitter  to  Lady 
Pentarvon. 

At  last  the  moment  arrived  when  it 
seemed  to  her  that  to  endure  longer  in 
silence  was  to  abandon  all  hope  of  remedy. 
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1  I  cannot  bear  to  live  in  this  dreadful 
state  of  mind,'  she  said  to  herself.  c  He 
loves  me  still — thank  heaven  I  am  sure  of 
that ! — and  if  we  were  away  from  this  ter- 
rible London,  with  its  thousand  false  plea- 
sures and  seductions,  he  would  ao-ain  be  all 
my  own  !  I  will  this  evening  tell  him  that 
I  pine  for  tlie  tranquil  delights  of  our  coun- 
try home,  and  he  will  not  refuse  me.' 

The  day  on  which  she  formed  this  ten- 
der resolution,  she  had  not  seen  her  hus- 
band since  breakfast.  He  had  promised  to 
return  home  at  noon,  but  when  the  din- 
ner-hour had  arrived,  he  was  still  absent. 
At  half-past  seven,  however,  he  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  which  was  covered  with 
foam,  and  hurried  to  his  wife's  sitting- 
room. 

He  looked  bright  and  animated,  and 
kissed  his  wife  affectionately,  but  without 
noticing  that  her  eyes  were  red  with  recent 
weeping. 

4  Order  them  to  serve  dinner  at  once, 
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my  love,  for  I'm  dying  of  hunger.'  These 
were  the  first  words  he  addressed  to  her. 

They  passed  into  the  dining-room,  and 
the  dinner  was  instantly  served.  When  the 
cloth  was  removed,  and  the  servants  had 
left  the  room,  Lady  Pentarvon  asked  in  a 
gentle  tone, 

c  What  have  you  been  doing  all  day, 
Henry  ?' 

i  I've  been  in  the  saddle  nearly  all  day 
with  Dalbright  at  a  steeple-chase,  a  few 
miles  out  of  town,'  he  replied. 

4  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  you 
were  going  ?  I  might  then  have  gone  in 
a  carriage  and  been  with  you.' 

1 1  did  not  let  you  know,  because  I  did 
not  know  myself  that  I  was  going  till  I  met 
Dalbrio-ht  at  the  club  with  Fitzcole,  Ford- 
wick,  and  some  others,  who  were  just 
starting.' 

4  Have  you  been  amused  ?' 

1  Thoroughly ;  only  the  day  appeared 
too  short.' 
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i  Did  it !'  cried  Lady  Pentarvon  with  in- 
voluntary bitterness,  which,  however,  was 
not  perceived  by  her  husband. 

4  And  what  have  you  been  doing,  my 
dear  Blanche?  You  said  something  about 
going  out  shopping,  I  think;  have  you 
been  ?' 

'  Xo,  I  have  not  been  out  to-day ;  and 
the  hours  which  have  appeared  so  short  to 
you  have  appeared  to  me  very  long  indeed.' 

1  But  how  is  it  you  have  not  been  out?' 

4  Can  you  ask  me,  Henry?' 

4  Certainly  I  can  ;  why  ?' 

4  Because — the  reason  I  have  not  been 
out  is  that  I  was  waiting  for  your  return.' 

1  Did  I  promise  to  return  early  ?' 

1  You  see,  you  do  not  even  remember 
to  have  done  so.' 

4  And  that  is  your  only  reason  for  hav- 
ing kept  at  home  all  day?' 

4  Was  not  that  a  sufficient  reason  ?' 

4  By  no  means  a  sufficient  reason.  Pro- 
mises  are   often   made    on   the    subject  of 

VOL.  II.  L 
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wholly  unimportant  matters,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  in  an  absolute  manner  no  one 
should  seriously  count  on.  You  have  no 
more  right  to  be  astonished  at  my  want  of 
exactitude  than  I  should  have  had  the  right 
to  be  surprised  if  I  had  happened  to  return 
early  in  the  day  and  found  you  absent  from 
home.' 

Lady  Pentarvon  gazed  at  her  husband 
in  manifest  bewilderment,  unable  to  utter  a 
word  in  reply.     He  continued : 

'  Can '  you  not  understand,  my  dear 
Blanche,  that  it  is  no  more  to  be  desired  that 
the  husband  should  be  the  slave  of  his  wife 
than  that  the  wife  should  be  the  slave  of 
her  husband?' 

'  Is  it  slavery,  then,  for  you  to  sacrifice 
a  pleasure  for  my  sake?'  she  stammered. 

'  No,  certainly  not,'  he  replied  ;  4  and 
every  time  you  ask  of  me  a  sacrifice  of  this 
kind,  you  will  find  me  ready  to  make  it. 
But  what  would  be  veritable  slavery  would 
be  the  being  no  longer  master  of  my  time 
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and  actions.  It  would  be  an  absurd  sub- 
.  jection  to  be  obliged  to  return  home  at  a 
fixed  hour,  on  pain  of  feeling  that  I  am 
waited  for  with  impatience  or  anxiety,  and 
the  certainty,  in  case  I  chanced  to  be  late, 
of  finding  at  home  a  wife  with  a  heavy  heart 
and  a  look  of  suffering  on  her  face.' 

"While  speaking  thus,  Lord  Pentarvon 
looked  more  closely  at  his  wife  than  he 
had  hitherto  done.  Suddenly  his  brows 
were  knit  into  a  frown  and  a  cloud  gathered 
upon  his  forehead. 

c  You  have  been  crying  ?'  he  said 
abruptly. 

She  did  not  immediately  answer,  and 
he  repeated  the  question  with  a  kind  of 
severity. 

4  Yes,'  she  replied  at  length,  c  it  is  true; 
I  have  been  crying.' 

He  stamped  angrily  on  the  floor,  then 
rose  from  the  table  and  paced  the  room  for 
three  or  four  seconds.  He  now  suddenly 
became  calm,  and,  taking  her  head  between 
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his  hands,  with  a  sort  of  half  -  smiling  in- 
dulgence, kissed  her  forehead. 

4  You  are  like  all  beings  too  completely 
happy;  you  make  for  yourself  cares  and 
griefs,  which  heaven  has  spared  you.  Tell 
me,  my  love,'  he  added,  as  he  resumed  his 
seat,  'what  are  your  plans  for  this  even- 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone 
which  clearly  implied,  '  Enough  of  this ;  let 
us  turn  to  some  other  subject,  if  you  please.' 

c  I  propose  to  remain  at  home,'  she  re- 
plied, repressing  by  a  great  effort  the  tears 
which  mounted  to  her  eyes. 

'*  Do  you  expect  any  visitors  ?' 

'  None.' 

c  You  are  looking  forward  to  passing 
the  evening  alone,  then  ?' 

'  That  depends  upon  you,  Henry,'  she 
replied  in  a  low  and  almost  suppliant  tone. 

c  On  me  ?'  he  inquired. 

'  I  want  you  to  devote  this  evening  to 


me.' 
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4  What  you  ask,  my  dear  Blanche,  is 
difficult — not  to  say  impossible.' 

4  Impossible,  Henry !' 

4  Yery  nearly.  I  have  an  appointment 
for  this  evening  which  it  would  be  highly 
objectionable  in  me  not  to  keep.' 

4  An  appointment !     With  whom  ?' 

4  With  Dalbright.' 

4  Again  that  man !'  she  exclaimed  bit- 
terly. 

4  Why/  cried  Lord  Pentarvon  in  aston- 
ishment, 4 I  thought  you  and  he  were  ex- 
cellent friends.' 

4  Excellent  friends?  I  detest  him,'  she 
replied  vehemently. 

'  On  what  account  ? 

4  Since  he  has  been  your  inseparable 
companion,  I  have  no  longer  been  anything 
to  you !'  she  cried. 

4  No  longer  anything  to  me !'  murmured 
Lord  Pentarvon ;  and  in  a  tone  of  tender 
sadness,  4  my  dear  Blanche,  is  it  possible 
you  think  as  you  say?' 
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'  I  not  only  think  it,  but  the  thought  has 
caused  me  bitter  suffering.' 

'But,  my  love,  this  is  sheer  folly,'  he 
said.  '  Calm  yourself,  and  do  not  doubt  my 
heart,  which  has  always  been  yours  alone, 
and  will  be  for  ever  yours.' 

Lady  Pentarvon  rose  from  her  seat  and 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

'  If  I  am  still  as  dear  as  ever  to  you, 
Henry,'  she  said,  'you  will  not  refuse  to 
prove  it  to  me.' 

1  In  what  manner?' 

'  By  making  a  sacrifice  for  me.  Do  not 
keep  your  appointment  this  evening  with 
Sir  Gerald  Dalbright,  but  stay  at  home  with 


me.' 


Once  more  Lord  Pentarvon' s  brows 
were  knit  into  a  frown,  and  his  wife  shrank 
from  his  stern  look  in  alarm;  but  the  smile 
quickly  returned  to  his  features,  and  he  re- 
plied cheerfully, 

'So  be  it;  but  you  must  not  again 
doubt  my  love  for  you.' 
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« 

*I  shall  be  too  happy  to  believe  it, 
Henry,  to  give  way  to  doubt.' 

4  It  is  now  half-past  eight/  he  said,  con- 
sulting his  watch,  'and  my  appointment 
was  for  half-past  nine  o'clock.  I'll  write  a 
line  to  Dalbright,  telling  him  not  to  expect 
me,  and  send  it  by  one  of  the  servants.' 

4  Thanks,  dearest,'  she  cried,  seizing  one 
of  his  hands  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips ;  but 
he  drew  his  hand  away  and  pressed  her 
fondly  to  his  bosom.  All  her  happiness 
seemed  to  return  with  the  loving  pressure 
of  her  husband's  embrace. 

Arm-in-arm  they  went  up  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  there  Lord  Pentarvon  wrote 
the  promised  note  and  threw  it  upon  the 
mantelpiece.  He  then  seated  himself  beside 
her  on  a  sofa  and  encircled  her  waist  with 
his  arm,  placing  her  head  tenderly  upon  his 
shoulder. 

4  Now,  let  us  chat,'  he  said  pleasantly. 

4  Will  you  not  first  send  off  the  note  you 
have  written?'  she  inquired. 
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1  Half  an  hour  hence  will  do  for  that/  he 
replied. 

Two  or  three  minutes  were  passed  in 
silence,  and  then,  arming  herself  with  all 
the  courage  she  could  command,  Lady 
Pent ar von  said, 

'  Look  me  in  the  face,  Henry,  and  then 
tell  me  frankly  whether  you  do  not  observe 
a  change  in  its  expression.' 

4  Change ! — none — or  at  least  only  that 
you  are  looking  perhaps  a  little  paler  than 
usual;  but  it  is  so  slight  that  I  should 
hardly  have  noticed  it.7 

'  If  I  look  pale,  there  is  sufficient  reason 
for  it ;  I  have  suffered  a  good  deal  lately.' 
4  Suffered,  my  dear  Blanche !' 
c  Yes,  with  an  indefinable  uneasiness  of 
mind  and  body.  I  am  preyed  on  by  a  vague 
sadness,  against  the  depressing  influence  of 
which  I  strive  in  vain.' 

(  I  know  what  is  the  matter — and  the 
sovereign  remedy!'  he  cried.  'You  are 
being   preyed   upon   by   Ennui,    my    dear 
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Blanche ;  and  I  take  shame  to  myself  for 
not  having  stood  between  vou  and  so  intol- 
erable  a  persecutor.  But  from  this  very  day 
he  shall  be  exorcised;  your  distractions 
shall  be  so  many,  that,  if  he  ventures  to  re- 
turn, he  will  find  his  place  occupied  by 
Pleasure,  and  fly  away  from  your  presence 
vanquished  for  ever.' 

Kind  as  they  were  intended  to  be,  these 
words  sent  a  thrill  of  pain  through  Lady 
Pentarvon's  heart;  for  they  told  her  how 
little  she  was  understood  by  her  hus- 
band. 

'It  is  not  that,  Henry,'  she  said  sadly; 
4  it  is  not  from  ennui  I  am  sufferinof,  and 
the  remedy  you  propose  will  do  me  no 
good.' 

'Indeed!'  he  said. 

1  Believe  me,'  she  replied,  c  the  only 
remedy  that  will  be  of  any  avail  is  to  take 
me  away  from  London.' 

'  You  want  to  leave  London !'  he  cried, 
with  an  expression  of  such  complete  sur- 
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prise  as  almost  implied  that  lie  had  not 
thoroughly  understood  the  sense  of  the 
words  addressed  to  him. 

*  Yes,  I  want  to  leave  London,'  she  re- 
peated. 

'  Good  heavens !'  he  cried;  'and  where 
do  you  wish  to  go  T 

'  Back  to  Pentarvon.' 

1  What,  immediately  ?' 

c  To-morrow,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so/ 
she  answered  feverishly. 

'Leave  London  in  the  middle  of  June — 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  season!' 

1  For  that  very  reason,  Henry.' 

'  You  cannot  think  of  such  a  thing!'  he 
cried.     c  It  is  utterly  unreasonable.' 

'You  refuse  me,  then?' 

'Ask  anything  else  of  me,  but  do  not 
ask  me  to  do  what  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
think  of  doing.' 

'Why  not,  Henry?' 

'  Because  if  I  were  now  to  humour  you 
in  a  fancy  so  wholly  senseless,  before  a  week 
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was  passed  you  yourself  would  blame  me 
for  letting  you  have  your  wav.r 

4  Try  me,'  she  cried,  with  tearful  plead- 
ing. 

1 1  cannot,"  he  replied. 

'I  beg  of  you,  Henry!' 

4  Do  not  insist,  my  dear  Blanche.  It 
pains  me  to  deny  you  anything,  but  this  I 
must  deny  you.' 

4  You  are  cruel — very  cruel,'  she  cried. 

4  Xo ;  but  I  feel  that  I  am  right,  and  that 
I  am  acting  for  vour  good.' 

'What  is  there  inLondon  that  so  strongly 
binds  you  to  it,  Henry?' 

4  What  motives  have  you  for  so  strongly 
desiring  to  be  away  from  London?1  he  asked, 
instead  of  answering  his  wife's  question. 

4 1  have  already  told  you  that  here  I  lan- 
guish,' she  replied. 

4  And  I  have  told  you  I  will  see  that  you 
shall  enjoy  more  pleasures.' 

4  Henry,  Henry !'  she  cried  in  tones  of 
anguish,   4 1  desire  no  pleasure  but  that  of 
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being  away  from  a  place  in  which  my  heart 
is  daily  dying.  I  cannot,  I  will  not  remain 
in  London!' 

4  You  can  scarcely  have  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  your  words  before  giving 
utterance  to  them.  My  fixed  intention  is 
not  to  leave  London.' 

cO  Henry!'  she  cried,  'you  never  before 
spoke  to  me  in  such  a  tone,  because  you 
have  always  loved  me.' 

4 1  love  you  now,  my  dear  Blanche,  as 
fondly  as  I  have  ever  loved  you ;  but  all  the 
more  on  that  account  I  must  not  give  way 
to  a  caprice  so  entirely  unreasonable ;  for  to 
do  so  would  not  be  love  but  unpardonable 
weakness.' 

cIn  the  name  of  our  past  tenderness/ 
she  pleaded,  '  in  the  name  of  my  peace  of 
mind,  of  my  happiness,  Henry — ' 

Lord  Pentarvon  rose  angrily. 

4  Once  more  I  tell  you  no!1  he  cried; 
4  and  beg  you  not  to  try  my  patience  farther.' 

Lady  Pentarvon  covered  her  face  with 
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her  hands,  and  her  tears  fell  through  her 
trembling  finders. 

8  Tears  now,  of  course,'  he  cried ;  'it  only 
needed  that!'  He  paced  the  room  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  stopped  before  his  still 
bitterly  weeping  wife.  '  Blanche/  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  short  determined  tone  of  voice, 
' 1  believe  that  up  to  the  present  time  we 
have  enjoyed  perfect  happiness  together.' 

1  Yes — 0  yes,'  she  murmured. 

'It  appears,  however,  that  you  have 
grown  tired  of  its  continuance,  and  have 
determined  to  bring  about  its  destruction,' 
he  went  on ;  '  but  so  far  as  it  lies  in  me  to 
prevent  your  doing  this,  I  shall  do  all  I  can 
to  guard  against  the  wreck  of  our  youthful 
days.  It  appears  that  I  have  been  entirely 
wrong  in  my  estimate  of  your  character.  I 
imagined  you  to  be  more  intelligent  and 
in  most  ways  better  than  the  generality  of 
women,  who  are  little  more  than  pretty 
brainless  dolls.     I  have  been  deceived. 

'What  has  now  happened,'  he  continued, 
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'  is  a  lesson  to  me,  and  teaches  me  that,  like 
the  most  foolish  of  your  sex,  you  are  ready 
to  stake  the  happiness  of  your  home  against 
the  accomplishment  of  the  silliest  caprice 
that  at  any  moment  takes  possession  of  your 
mind.  It  is  a  great  misfortune,  but  I  shall 
know  how  to  deal  with  it;  and  you  may 
rest  assured  that,  as  I  have  refused  you  to- 
day, I  shall  always  firmly  refuse  any  and 
every  like  foolish  request  you  may  make  to 

me.' 

As  he  spoke  the  last  disdainful  sentence,. 
Lord  Pentarvon  took  up  the  note  he  had 
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written  to  Gerald  and  tore  it  in  fragments, 
which  he  threw  into  the  fireplace.  This 
done,  he  walked  towards  the  door. 

Lady  Pentarvon  sprang  from  her  seat 
in  terror,  and  intercepted  his  passage  from 
the  room. 

'0,  where  are  you  going?'  she  cried. 

'What  is  that  to  you?'  he  replied. 

'Do  not  go  out,  Henry!'  she  cried,  with 
a  wildly  beseeching  gesture. 
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'Enough  of  all  this,  my  dear  Blanche/ 
he  said,  putting  her  aside  gently  but  firmly. 
1  It  is  nearly  half-past  nine  o'clock ;  Sir  Ger- 
ald Dalbright  is  expecting  me;  and,  I  tell 
you  frankly,  your  behaviour  this  evening  is 
not  at  all  of  a  kind  to  induce  me  to  give  up 
any  pleasure  on  your  account.' 

He  left  the  room  without  another  word, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  was  out  of  the 
house. 

With  a  low  cry  of  agony  Lady  Pentar- 
von  staowred  back  to  her  seat. 

CO 

'All  is  over — I  abandon  hope!'  she 
sobbed.  '  Farewell  my  dreams,  my  bright 
dreams  of  eternal  tenderness  and  happiness. 
He  no  longer  loves  me — he  no  longer  loves 
me!     0  heaven,  what   is  to  follow?' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AN  ANONYMOUS  LETTER. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following 
the  occurrence  of  the  scene  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  Gerald  and  Lord  Pent- 
arvon  met  at  one  of  the  clubs  of  which  they 
were  members.  Lord  Pentarvon  recurred 
to  the  subject  of  his  friend's  irregular  mode 
of  life,  and  sought  to  convince  him  by  a 
thousand  serious  arguments  that,  far  from 
finding  happiness  in  it,  it  did  not  even  bring 
him  pleasure. 

'My  dear  fellow,'  replied  Gerald,  'for- 
give me  for  interrupting  your  flow  of  elo- 
quence, but  really  you  speak  of  women — 
of  these  exceptional  women,  that  is — as  a 
blind  man  speaks  of  colours  ;  in  other 
words,  your  notions  about  them  are  com- 
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pletely  erroneous,  from  your  having  made 
your  observations  only  from  a  distance,  and 
that  through  the  medium  of  your  austere 
morality.  In  short,  you  know  nothing 
about  them.' 

i  I  have  no  wish  to  know  anything  about 
them/  cried  Lord  Pentarvon. 

'I  have  nothing  to  say  against  your 
taking  that  view  of  the  matter ;  only  then 
you  must  not  pretend  to  pass  judgment  on 
a  subject  into  which  you  decline  even  to 
inquire.  For  my  part,  I  assure  you  that 
among  these  women,  whom  you  venture  to 
condemn,  there  are  some  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  you  suppose  them  to  be.' 

'  My  dear  Gerald,  you  make  yourself  the 
advocate  of  a  very  bad  cause.' 

4 1  only  defend  these  poor  women 
against  your  wholly  unjust  prepossessions.' 

'Unjust!' 

'  Clearly,  I  think ;  since  you  condemn 
them  without  evidence.' 

VOL.  II.  m 
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'  I  am  but  the  interpreter  of  reason  and 
truth.' 

'I  can  prove  to  you  that  you  are,  on 
the  contrary,  the  supporter  of  intolerance 
and  error,'  cried  Gerald. 

'I  am  curious,  I  own,  to  see  how  you 
will  be  able  to  do  that,'  replied  Lord  Pent- 
arvon. 

c  Nothing  is  more  easy.  I  will  give  you 
the  means  of  making  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  cause ;  and,  as  I  have  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  your  right-mindedness 
and  the  clearness  of  your  perceptions,  I 
promise  you  that,  after  you  have  practically 
qualified  yourself  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment, I  will  follow  your  advice,  and  for  ever 
renounce  the  sort  of  life  you  think  so  ob- 
jectionable, if  your  present  opinion  has  not 
been  modified.' 

'What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  what 
you  have  just  said?'  inquired  Lord  Pentar- 
von. 

4 1  mean  to  say,'  replied  Gerald,  c  that  I 
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will  this  evening  introduce  you  at  the  house 
of  a  charming  woman  in  whom  I  take  a 
good  deal  of  interest.' 

Lord  Pentarvon  made  an  abrupt  move- 
ment, and  answered  quickly, 

4 1  can't  think  of  such  a  thing.' 

'  Why  not  ?'  asked  Gerald  in  a  tone  of 
affected  surprise. 

4  Remember,  I  am  married,'  replied  Lord 
Pentarvon. 

'  What  the  deuce  has  that  to  do  with  it !' 
cried  Gerald,  with  a  laugh.  '  Don't  be 
alarmed,  my  dear  fellow.  Seraphine  will 
treat  your  shyness  with  the  profoundest 
respect.  Your  virtue  will  have  nothing  to 
fear  in  her  society,  I  pledge  you  my  word.' 

1  That  was  not  what  I  meant,'  said  Lord 
Pentarvon.  'What  I  meant  was,  that  if 
Lady  Pentarvon  were  to  learn  that  I  had 
allowed  myself — ' 

'But  of  whom  could  she  learn  any- 
thing about  the  subject?'  demanded  Gerald 
quickly.    c  Besides,  I  don't  know  what  harm 
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she  could  find  in  the  fact  of  your  having 
gone  with  me  to  supper  where  a  lady — a 
friend  of  mine — happened  accidentally  to 
be  one  of  the  party.  Eemember  also,  my 
dear  Pentarvon,  that  my  conversion  may 
depend  upon  the  event.' 

In  this  tone  the  conversation  was  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  ended  at  last  in  Lord  Pentarvon' s 
agreeing  —  not  without  much  hesitation 
and  some  little  remorse  —  to  accompany 
Gerald  to  supper  at  Seraphine's  house. 

Half  an  hour  after  this  arrangement  was 
made,  Gerald  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
arch-mover  of  this  wicked  scheme.  His  air 
was  triumphant. 

Seraphine  was  lying  negligently  upon  a 
sofa,  over  which  was  thrown  an  exquisitely- 
dressed  leopard- skin  with  golden  claws. 
Observing  Gerald's  animated  look,  she  rose 
from  her  recumbent  position,  and  inquired 
almost  eagerly, 

'Well?' 
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4 I've  news  for  you!'  he  cried. 

4  Good  or  bad  ?' 

4  Excellent !  Do  I  look  as  if  I  were  the 
bearer  of  anything  but  good  news  ?' 

'  No,'  she  replied.     '  Well,  what  is  it  ?' 

4  You  must  give  a  supper  to-night.' 

4  To  whom?' 

4  To  Lord  Pent ar von.' 

Seraphine  sprang  to  her  feet  as  if  she 
had  been  moved  by  some  powerful  mechan- 
ism. 

4  Is  this  really  true  ?'  she  cried. 

c  Nothing  can  possibly  be  truer.' 

4  He  won't  alter  his  mind  ?' 

4  I'll  answer  for  that.  Esther  and  Lotti 
must  be  put  under  arms.' 

4  Leave  them  to  me,'  replied  Seraphine. 
'  But  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonder- 
ful, have  you  contrived  to  overcome  the 
scruples  of  your  rigid  friend?' 

4  By  the  exercsie  of  a  little  cleverness, 
that's  all,'  answered  Gerald,  with  a  highly- 
satisfied  air. 
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She  made  him  give  her  all  the  details  of 
his  successful  discussion  with  Lord  Pentar- 
von ;  and  when  she  had  made  herself  mis- 
tress of  the  facts,  proceeded  without  an 
instant's  hesitation,  to  instruct  him  in  the 
farther  conduct  of  her  detestable  plot.  Un- 
der her  dictation  he  wrote  in  a  thoroughly 
disguised  hand,  the  following  note,  ad- 
dressed to  Lady  Pentarvon. : 

'Madam, — Do  not  expect  your  husband; 
he  will  not  return  home  to-night.' 

This  note  he  posted  on  his  way  to  the 
club,  where  he  had  arranged  to  dine  with 
Lord  Pentarvon,  before  going  with  him  to 
the  opera,  and  ultimately  to  Seraphine's 
house. 

At  dinner  Lord  Pentarvon  endeavoured 
to  appear  gay,  but  in  this  attempt  he  was 
far  from  successful.  In  spite  of  himself, 
he  constantly  relapsed  into  fits  of  silent 
thoughtfulness,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
he  did  violence  to  his  feelings  in  struggling 
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to  sustain  the  livelv  tone  ^iven  to  the  con- 
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versation  by  Gerald,  who  was  in  high  spirits. 

1  My  dear  fellow,'  cried  Gerald  at  last, 
1  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  it,  you 
look  horriblv  down  in  the  mouth.  Nothing 
unpleasant  happened  since  we  parted,  I 
hope?' 

'Nothing  in  the  world,'  replied  Lord 
Pentarvon. 

'What's  the  matter  with  you,  then?' 

I  With  me  ?  nothing.' 

'  0,  I  know  your  ordinary  look,  and  I'm 
happy  to  tell  you  it  isn't  a  bit  like  that 
which  your  face  is  wearing  at  this  moment.' 

'Perhaps,'  replied  Lord  Pentarvon. 
'Shall I  tefl  you  frankly?' 

I I  wish  you  would,  my  dear  fellow.' 

4  Something  is  worrying  me,'  replied 
Lord  Pentarvon;  'a  regret.' 

1  On  what  account  ?' 

4  My  having  made  you  a  promise,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  I  be°r  you  will  not  ex- 
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act.' 
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'  The  devil !'  thought  Gerald ;  '  and  I  fan- 
cied he  was  secured.  It  appears  I  was 
mistaken.'  Then  he  added  aloud :  c  My  dear 
Pentarvon,  I  really  don't  know  what  you 
are  alluding  to.' 

'  To  the  proposed  supper  of  this  evening.' 

'Well,  what  of  it?' 

'You  must  let  me  off/  replied  Lord 
Pentarvon. 

c  For  what  reason?' 

4  My  dear  Dalbright,  what  would  be  the 
use  of  my  giving  you  reasons  which  appear 
excellent  to  me,  but  which  you  would  con- 
sider worthless?  Think  me  ridiculous  if 
you  like ;  but  release  me  from  my  promise. 
You  know  my  wife ;  and  you  know  as  well 
as  myself  that  she  deserves  all  my  respect, 
all  my  adoration.  Well,  right  or  wrong  as 
I  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  accompany 
you  this  evening  would  be  to  do  her  a 
grievous  injustice.' 

Gerald  made  a  gesture,  as  if  to  interrupt 
Lord  Pentarvon;    but  the  latter  went  on 
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without  allowing  him  to  pronounce  a  single 
word. 

4  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  tell  me/ 
he  said ;  c  that  Lady  Pentarvon  will  never 
know  of  my  being  at  this  supper.  But 
what  of  that?  /shall  be  none  the  less  blani- 
able  because  what  I  have  done  is  not  found 
out.' 

On  hearing  Lord  Pentarvon  talk  in  this 
way,  Gerald  at  once  saw  that  he  must  make 
a  bold  stroke  to  have  a  chance  of  regaining 
the  ground  he  had  lost.  The  expression  of 
his  face  suddenly  changed,  and  he  spoke  in 
a  tone  that  harmonised  well  with  the  trans- 
formation wrought  in  his  looks. 

'  0,  my  dear  Pentarvon,'  he  said  ironi- 
cally, l  it  is  plain  that  I  did  not  understand 
the  bearings  of  the  truly  frightful  proposi- 
tion I  had  the  imprudence  to  make  to  you. 
The  idea  never  entered  my  head,  I  own, 
that  in  taking  you  to  a  house  where  I  am 
a  constant  visitor,  I  was  taking  you  to  a 
place  the  very  contact  of  which  would  do 
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you  infinite  harm !  I  ask  ten  thousand 
pardons.  I  have  offended  quite  through 
ignorance.  Pray  consider  yourself  released 
from  your  very  dangerous  promise.' 

Lord  Pentarvon  looked  at  him  with  sad 
astonishment. 

'  Have  I  really  hurt  your  feelings,  Dal- 
bright?'  he  cried. 

4  There  is  no  use  in  denying  the  fact,' 
replied  Gerald ;  'you  certainly  have  — 
deeply!' 

'  My  dear  Dalbright,'  cried  Lord  Pent- 
arvon, '  I  assure  you  nothing  could  have 
been  farther  from  my  intention.  Forgive 
me,  my  dear  fellow,  and  give  me  your  hand 
in  token  of  sincere  and  complete  forgetful- 
ness.  I  see  that  I  have  been  wrong  to  in- 
dulge in  such  scruples.  I  will  go  with  you 
this  evening.' 

1  That's  right,'  cried  Gerald,  extending 
his  hand,  which  Lord  Pentarvon  shook 
warmly;  4  now  you  are  yourself  again!' 

The  dinner,   which  had  flagged  in  its 
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progress  during  the  continuance  of  this  dis- 
cussion, was  now  finished  with  the  gaiety 
with  which  it  had  been  commenced.  Fol- 
lowing the  programme  arranged  by  them 
earlier  in  the  day,  the  two  friends  went  to 
the  opera,  and  about  midnight  reached 
Seraphine's  house. 

More  than  once  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  Lord  Pentarvon  was  oppressed  by 
a  return  of  the  feelings  which  had  induced 
him  to  endeavour  to  release  himself  from 
his  engagement  to  Gerald;  but  he  drove 
away  the  thoughts  that  troubled  him,  and 
nothing  in  his  appearance  awakened  suspi- 
cion in  Gerald's  mind. 

Many  times  the  question  occurred  to 
him,  what  excuse  he  should  be  able  to  offer 
his  wife  for  passing  a  large  portion  of  the 
night  away  from  home :  '  A  few  games  of 
whist  at  the  club,  prolonged  unconscious  of 
the  hour;'  he  hoped  that  this  explanation 
would  suffice.  But  even  while  he  formed 
this  hope,  he  felt  faint  with  shame. 
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Since  her  acquaintance  with  Gerald, 
Seraphine  had  newly  furnished  her  4  elegant 
villa'  with  sumptuous  care.  As  he  passed 
through  one  of  the  rooms  that  led  to  the 
boudoir  in  which  she  received  her  guests, 
Lord  Pentarvon  could  not  refrain  from  ad- 
miring the  striking  richness  and  complete- 
ness of  all  that  met  his  eye  ;  and  the  thought 
crossed  his  mind,  that  for  Lady  Pentarvon 
— a  thousand  times  more  worthy  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  all  that  was  most  refined  and 
luxurious — he  had  not  dreamed  of  amass- 
ing such  treasures  of  taste  and  splendour. 
He  promised  himself  the  solace  of  speedily 
repairing  his  involuntary  neglect. 

As  for  Gerald,  he  assumed  the  bearing 
of  a  gentleman  received  in  the  house  of  a 
lady  of  fashion ;  putting  altogether  aside 
the  familiar  tone  of  a  man  who  is  on  terms 
of  the  greatest  possible  intimacy  with  her 
—  whose  money,  in  fact,  has  purchased 
everything  in  the  house,  from  the  smile  of 
the  hostess  to  the  clothes  of  the  gorgeously- 
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liveried  servants  who  usher  him  and  his 
friend  into  her  presence,  successively  and 
ceremoniously  announcing, 

4  Lord  Pentarvon !' 

'  Sir  Gerald  Dalbright !' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  PITFALL. 

In  view  of  the  work  to  be  done  on  this 
eventful  evening,  Seraphine  had  called  to 
her  aid  all  the  resources  of  her  inborn  talent 
as  an  actress.  She  had  prepared  for  herself 
an  expression  of  face,  a  look,  an  attitude, 
a  toilette — an  ensemble,  in  fact,  of  surpris- 
ing effectiveness ;  the  eye  of  the  closest  and 
most  experienced  observer  would  have  failed 
to  discover  in  her  even  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  the  priestess  of  pleasure. 

A  sort  of  bright  and  maidenly  candour 
shone  on  her  forehead.  Her  face  was  fresh 
and  calm,  her  lips  rosy,  her  large  eyes  ten- 
der and  almost  timid;  and  over  all  there 
was  a  look  of  guilelessness  that  gave  to  her 
beauty  an  enchanting  attractiveness. 
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Lord  Pentarvon  was  fascinated;  and 
Gerald,  who  had  never  before  seen  her 
under  this  aspect,  was  but  little  less  im- 
pressed by  her  appearance. 

She  received  her  guests  with  the  aristo- 
cratic ease  of  a  woman  used  to  the  refined 
habits  of  the  best  society.  On  Gerald  she 
did  not  cast  a  single  glance  that  could  re- 
veal the  terms  of  intimacy  subsisting  be- 
tween them,  or  which  Lord  Pentarvon  might 
have  thought  objectionable  in  his  presence. 

Towards  Lord  Pentarvon  she  exhibited 
an  almost  respectful  deference,  which  ex- 
pressed better  than  words  how  highly  she 
esteemed  him,  and  how  little  worthy  she 
felt  of  the  honour  conferred  on  her  by  his 
presence  in  her  house. 

All  his  preconceived  notions  were  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  he  at  once  began  to 
understand  the  irresistible  seductiveness  of 
these  sirens,  whose  power  he  had  hitherto 
denied. 

Without   an  effort  Seraphine  fell  into 
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conversation  with  him,  and  his  surprise  was 
infinitely  augmented  on  discovering  that 
her  mind  was  brilliant,  cultivated,  wide  in 
its  range  of  appreciation,  and  that  every  one 
of  her  sentences  displayed  the  results  of  an 
excellent  education. 

By  degrees  he  ceased  to  remember  where 
he  was,  and  that  the  woman  with  whom  he 
was  talking  was  one  of  the  class  he  had  but 
a  few  hours  before  denounced  so  fervidly- 
He  felt  at  his  ease  in  company  with  a  bright 
and  active  intelligence  sympathising  with 
his  own.  His  mind  unfolded  itself,  and,  in 
his  turn,  he  became  brilliant.  Gerald  noted 
this  sudden  and  complete  change,  and  ex- 
ulted in  the  result. 

'  0,  pray  forgive  me,  Lord  Pentarvon !' 
cried  Seraphine  at  length ;  '  it  is  so  delight- 
ful to  talk  with  you  that  you  make  me  for- 
get I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  entertaining 
you  at  supper.  It  is  nearly  one  o'clock, 
and  you  must  be  hungry.  Allow  me  to  go 
and  give  some   orders  which  I  hope  will 
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expedite    the    announcement    that    all    is 
ready.' 

She  left  the  boudoir,  Lord  Pentarvon 
following  her  with  his  eyes  until  the  falling 
folds  of  the  portiere  hid  her  from  his  sight. 

c  Well,'  asked  Gerald  quickly,  '  what  do 
you  think  of  her?' 

Lord  Pentarvon  did  not  at  once  answer, 
and  Gerald  repeated  his  question. 

1  Charming — too  charming!'  replied  Lord 
Pentarvon. 

His  thoughts,  as  he  spoke,  turned  to 
his  wife,  and  he  felt  the  pangs  of  a  remorse 
the  more  poignant  for  the  pleasure  which 
he  had  experienced  in  the  society  of  the 
worthless  woman  whose  fascination  he  had 
been  compelled  to  recognise. 

In  a  few  moments  Seraphine  returned, 
followed  by  a  servant  in  livery,  who  an- 
nounced that  supper  was  served. 

1  Let  us  go,  then,'  said  Seraphine. 

Absorbed  in  the  reverie  to  which  we 
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have  referred,  Lord  Pentarvon  did  not  at 
once  notice  her  return.  Crossing  to  him, 
therefore,  she  said  in  a  gentle  voice : 

4  Will  you  honour  me  with  your  arm, 
my  lord?' 

Lord  Pentarvon  started  at  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  and,  excusing  himself  for  his 
absent-mindedness,  gave  her  his  arm  and 
led  her  to  the  supper- room. 

All  the  resources  of  a  taste  at  once 
luxurious  and  refined  had  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of 
this  room.  The  table  at  which  the  three 
persons  seated  themselves  might  have  won 
the  eulogy  of  Brillat-Savarin  himself.  Over 
all  there  floated  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  tender  and  voluptuous  scents,  exhaled 
from  living  flowers.  Everything  that  could 
most  readily  appeal  to  the  senses  was  there 
— light,  perfumes,  exquisite  wines — all  that 
could  act  most  directly  upon  the  mind  and 
soonest  lift  it  into  the  delightful  fever  of 
mental  intoxication. 
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Lord  Pentarvon  remarked  all  this  as  he 
sat  by  Seraphine's  side. 

Conversation,  which  had  moved  slowly 
at  first,  was  beginning  to  flow  easily,  when 
the  lond  ringing  of  the  honse  -  bell  was 
heard,  and  Seraphine  affected  to  be  startled 
at  the  sound. 

4  Who  can  it  be  at  this  hour  ?'  she  mur- 
mured as  if  to  herself,  but  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  both  of  her  guests. 

A  minute  or  two  later  a  footman  entered 
the  room  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  his 
mistress  in  a  low  tone.  Seraphine  rose  from 
her  seat,  apparently  vexed,  and  left  the 
room,  saying  as  she  went  out, 

'  Pray  excuse  me,  gentlemen ;  I  shall  be 
back  in  a  moment.' 

She  was  absent  a  very  few  minutes,  and 
on  her  return  still  exhibited  in  her  face  the 
look  of  vexation  she  had  shown  on  leaving 
the  room. 

4  So  very  unpleasant !'  she  exclaimed,  as 
if  involuntarily. 
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1  What  has  happened,  my  dear  madam  ? 
inquired  Lord  Pentarvon. 

'  Two  of  my  friends — neighbours,  in  fact 
— on  their  way  to  a  ball,  seeing  lights  here, 
have  unfortunately  taken  it  into  their  heads 
to  pay  me  a  visit  en  route.  May  I  appeal  to 
your  kindness  to  spare  me  for  a  few  minutes 
until  I  can  politely  get  rid  of  them  ?' 
'  Who  are  they?'  inquired  Gerald. 
'Lotti  and  Esther,'  replied  Seraphine 
hesitatingly. 

'But  why  don't  you  ask  them  in  here?' 
said  Gerald 

'I  feared  that  Lord  Pentarvon  might 
object.' 

4 1,  my  dear  madam  ?'  cried  Lord  Pent- 
arvon hastily;  'how  could  I  possibly  do 
so!' 

'If  you  will  really  permit  me — '  said 
Seraphine  in  a  grateful  tone. 

'  Are  you  not  in  your  own  house  ?'  he 
replied. 

'  You  are  very,  very  kind ! — a  thousand 
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thanks!'  cried  Seraphine,  hurrying  once 
more  from  the  room. 

She  soon  returned,  accompanied  by  Lotti 
and  Esther.  Lord  Pentarvon  rose  from  his 
seat  and  bowed  to  the  two  women.  Any 
sort  of  introduction,  considering  the  relative 
positions  of  the  persons  present,  would  have 
been  in  bad  taste ;  Seraphine  therefore  did 
not  introduce  her  late  visitors  to  her  guests. 

1  But,  my  dears,'  she  cried,  '  since  the 
charming  idea  of  dropping  in  upon  me  so 
unexpectedly  entered  your  heads,  why  did 
you  not  come  earlier  ?' 

'My  dear,  I  assure  you,'  replied  Esther, 
4  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  neither  of  us  had 
thought  of  seeing  you  to-night.  We  acted 
quite  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.' 

'And  if  we  had  had  the  least  notion  that 
you  were  not  alone,'  added  Lotti,  '  we  should 
never  have  thought  of  disturbing  you.' 

4  Disturb  me ! — what  an  idea !  You  know 
that  a  visit  from  you  can  never  be  anything 
but  welcome,'  returned  Seraphine. 
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'  Thanks,  dear,  for  saying  so.  And  now, 
as  we  have  seen  you,  good-night/ 

c  You  are  already  going — almost  before 
you  have  entered?' 

'I  told  you,  dear,  we  are  going  to  a 
ball,'  replied  Esther  apologetically. 

'  Well,  let  the  ball  go  on  without  you 
for  a  little  while,'  said  Seraphine  pleadingly. 
4  Come,  sit  down  for  a  moment  at  least ; 
you  see,  you  are  keeping  these  gentlemen 
standing.' 

i  But,  really,  my  dear — '  said  Lotti. 

4 I'll  not  allow  any  huts;  stay  with  us 
for  half  an  hour,  I  beg,'  cried  Seraphine. 

Thus  pressed,  the  two  women  consented 
to  stay. 

Lord  Pentarvon  was  distressed  by  this 
unexpected  addition  to  the  party.  He  felt 
himself  getting  more  and  more  into  a  false 
position.  So  long  as  he  was  only  in  com- 
pany with  Seraphine  and  Gerald,  he  per- 
fectly understood  the  part  he  intended  to 
play,  and  hoped  that  the  profoundest  se- 
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crecy  would  surround  his  fault,  or  at  least 
what  he  considered  to  be  a  fault  of  conduct. 
But  there  was  now  an  end  to  his  hope  of 
secrecy;  since,  on  the  morrow,  either  of 
these  women  would  have  the  right  to  say, 
'Last  night  I  met  Lord  Pentarvon  at  Sera- 
phine's  house.' 

Bitterly  he  repented  the  weakness  with 
which  he  had  ceded  to  the  clever  importu- 
nities of  Gerald.  But  this  repentance  came 
too  late.  He  felt  almost  inclined  to  seize 
his  hat  and  quit  the  house,  but  reflection 
forbade  his  taking  such  a  course :  he  had 
no  right  to  repay  with  insulting  rudeness, 
and  without  apparent  pretext,  the  perfectly 
unobjectionable,  nay,  he  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit, the  charming  reception  given  him  by 
Seraphine. 

To  the  consequences  of  his  imprudence, 
therefore,  he  resigned  himself,  endeavouring 
as  best  he  might  to  close  his  eyes  to  their 
gravity.  As  soon  as  he  had  determined  on 
the  course  he  intended  to  pursue,  he  raised 
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his  eyes  to  Esther  and  Lotti,  at  whom  he 
had  not  yet  looked. 

Dressed  to  perfection,  and  affording  so 
strong  a  contrast  of  beauty,  the  two  women 
presented  a  striking  appearance ;  an  appear- 
ance in  every  way  calculated  to  produce  a 
lively  and  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  beholder.  Lord  Pentarvon  was  wonder- 
struck. 

Seraphine  saw  in  an  instant  that  the 
effect  which  she  had  calculated  on  had  been 
produced ;  but  not  by  a  look  or  a  gesture 
did  she  betray  the  least  consciousness  of  the 
triumph  of  her  plans. 

'And  what  are  you  going  to  do,  my 
dears,  besides  dance?'  she  asked  in  the  most 
conversational  tone. 

4  0,  there  are  to  be  poses-plastiques,  but 
they'll  be  over  before  we  get  there,'  replied 
Lotti. 

i  Then,  of  course,  there'll  be  supper, 
and,  after  supper,  unlimited  dancing!'  cried 
Esther. 
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'Ah!  I  see,  you  anticipate  a  delightful 
night,  and  can  understand  your  eagerness 
to  get  away,'  cried  Seraphine. 

'  My  dear  Seraphine,  how  can  you  say 
anything  so  cruel!'  exclaimed  Esther.  'You 
know  that  when  one  is  with  you,  one  never 
wishes  to  be  anywhere  else.' 

'Except  when  you  happen  to  be  tempted 
with  poses-plastiques,  supper,  and  unlimited 
dancing  to  follow,'  said  Seraphine,  laughing. 

'You  know  that  your  society  is  a  greater 
temptation  than  all  these  put  together,' 
cried  Lotti. 

'Take  care!'  cried  Seraphine. 

'Of  what?' 

'  What  would  you  say  if  I  were  to  take 
you  at  your  word  ?  No,  no  ;  if  I  were  to 
ask  you  to  give-up  all  these  pleasures  you 
are  going  to  enjoy,  I  know  how  certainly 
you  would  find  it  in  your  hearts  to  refuse 
me!' 

'  Indeed,  indeed,  we  should  do  nothing 
of  the  sort!'  cried  Esther. 
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I  You  say  that,  because  you  feel  sure  I 
should  not  have  the  barbarity  to  ask  such  a 
sacrifice  of  you.' 

'  Seraphine,  Seraphine,  you  don't  be- 
lieve it !' 

*  Prove  that  I  am  wrong — by  remaining.' 

Esther  and  Lotti  exchanged  a  look,  and 
then  the  former  cried, 

i  Doubt  us,  then,  if  you  can ;  we'll  stay.' 

'  In  earnest  ?' 

'  Perfectly !'  cried  the  two. 

4  Then  you  are  a  pair  of  darlings !'  cried 
Seraphine,  kissing  them  one  after  the  other. 
'  Come,  throw  off  your  shawls,  and  continue 
with  us  the  supper,  delightful  before,  but 
which  will  be  infinitely  more  delightful 
now.' 

Aided  by  Seraphine,  the  two  speedily 
disembarrassed  themselves  of  their  shawls 
and  tissues. 

I I  hope,'  cried  Seraphine,  laughing,  i  no- 
body will  accuse  me  of  coquetry  now,  seeing 
how  frankly  I  run  the  risk  of  appearing 
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quite  dowel)7  beside  the  two  most  beautiful 
women  in  London,  dressed  to  perfection.' 

Hearing  their  dress  thus  spoken  of,  Lord 
Pentarvon,  for  the  second  time,  turned  his 
eyes  upon  Esther  and  Lotti.  At  the  first 
glance  he  had  been  struck  by  the  astonish- 
ing beauty  of  these  two  women ;  he  was 
now  almost  bewildered  at  the  sight  of  its 
splendour. 

Lotti,  in  a  simple  white  dress,  looked  like 
a  girl  of  sixteen,  radiant  in  the  natural 
charms  of  youth  and  innocence.  Esther, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  attired  in  a  robe  of 
black  satin,  which  put  in  full  display  the 
magnificent  forms  of  her  bust.  The  sight 
of  her  might  have  suggested  to  the  beholder 
the  Yenus  Aphrodite  descended  from  its 
pedestal  of  marble  and  metamorphosed  by 
some  new  Pygmalion  into  a  creature  of  flesh 
and  blood — an  incarnation  of  seductiveness. 

The  chastest  imagination  could  not  fail 
to  be  troubled  by  the  charm  of  this  wo- 
man's   extraordinary  beauty ;    an    ascetic 
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would  have  felt  compelled  to  recognise  its 
voluptuous  perfection.  Such  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Jewess  on  this  eventful 
evening. 

Thus  she  appeared  to  the  dazzled  eyes 
of  Lord  Pentarvon,  who  shuddered  as  he 
felt  the  diabolical  fascination  which,  in  spite 
of  all  the  power  of  his  own  will,  she  was 
beginning  to  exercise  upon  his  mind. 

Seraphine  exchanged  looks  with  Gerald, 
and  both  hid  a  smile  of  triumph  which  rose 
to  their  lips. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Esther  saw 
at  a  glance  the  effect  she  had  produced  on 
Lord  Pentarvon.  As  for  Lotti,  she  had  at 
once  felt  herself  vanquished  by  her  power- 
ful rival.  She  understood  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  contrasts,  her  soft  and 
maidenly  style  of  beauty  —  which  had  a 
vague  material  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Countess  of  Pentarvon — would  be  unlikely 
to  attract  the  husband  of  that  lady. 

To  triumph  over  the  solid  virtue  of  Lord 
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Pentarvon  it  was  obvious  that  nothing  less 
than  the  most  ardent  forms  of  seduction 
would  have  to  be  called  into  play.  Lotti 
therefore  retired  from  the  arena,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  night  preserved  the  strictest 
neutrality. 

Seraphine  and  Gerald,  however,  were 
active  in  their  support  of  the  Jewess.  First, 
by  an  adroit  piece  of  management,  the  po- 
sitions of  the  places  at  the  supper-table  were 
changed.  Esther  took  the  chair  of  Sera- 
phine, and  thus  found  herself  seated  beside 
Lord  Pentarvon.  Then,  as  soon  as  the 
party  were  rearranged,  Gerald  proposed  a 
toast  to  the  new  arrivals,  and  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  other  toasts  in  quick  succession, 
to  none  of  which  Lord  Pentarvon  could 
decline  to  do  honour. 

In  proportion  as  the  perfidious  cham- 
pagne passed  from  the  glasses  to  the  lips  of 
the  convives,  the  coolness  of  Lord  Pentar- 
von gradually  deserted  him. 

But  that  which  most  troubled  his  mind 
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was  the  irresistible  fascination  of  the  Jew- 
ess, the  contemplation  of  whose  beauty  he 
found  himself  incapable  of  withstanding. 
Esther,  inspired  by  the  situation  in  which 
she  was  the  principal  actress,  performed  her 
part  with  consummate  skill. 

After  playing-off  all  the  smaller  witch- 
eries of  her  detestable  art,  a  brilliant  idea 
flashed  upon  her  mind.  She  pretended  that 
the  ornaments  entwined  in  her  luxuriant 
black  hair  oppressed  her  by  their  weight. 

c  What  prevents  your  taking  them  out, 
my  dear?'  cried  Seraphine. 

'May  I?  asked  Esther  appealingly. 

'  Certainly,'  replied  Seraphine.  'Will  you 
have  a  small  looking-glass  V 

"0  no,  my  love,'  cried  Esther;  cyou 
know  I  was  never  a  coquette.' 

As  she  spoke  she  raised  her  arms  above 
her  head,  and  removed  the  ornaments  from 
her  hair,  which,  as  if  by  accident,  instantly 
fell  in  a  perfumed  mass  about  her  shoulders. 

4  Good   gracious  !    now  I've   altogether 
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unfastened  my  hair!'  she  cried.  'Do  come 
and  help  me  to  gather  it  up  again,  my  dear 
Seraphine.     I  must  look  such  a  fright  V 

'Pray,  madam,  let  it  remain  as  it  is,' 
cried  Lord  Pentarvon  in  a  tone  of  voice 
scarcely  recognisable  as  his  own. 

1  If  you  really  wish  it,'  replied  Esther 
with  a  smile  of  which  Yenus  herself  might 
have  been  jealous. 

4 1  beg  it  of  you,'  cried  Lord  Pentarvon, 
hardly  conscious  of  what  he  was  saying. 

The  soft  perfume  that  exhaled  from  the 
tresses  of  the  beautiful  Jewess  acted  upon 
his  senses  like  an  irresistible  charm.  For 
a  moment  the  scene  before  him  swam  as  in 
a  flood  of  magic  light.  His  eyes  involun- 
tarily closed  against  the  blinding  refulg- 
ence; consciousness  deserted  him. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FORGIVEN, 

The  clocks  were  striking  six  as  Lord  Pent- 
arvon  alighted  from  the  cab  which  brought 
him  from  St.  John's -wood  to  Berkeley- 
square.  He  was  pale,  and  his  face  wore 
a  downcast  look  as  he  turned  his  steps  to- 
wards his  own  house.  Recovered  in  great 
part  from  the  effects  of  the  champagne  which 
had  a  few  hours  before  deprived  him  of  his 
senses,  his  reason  had  returned  to  him,  and 
with  the  consciousness  of  his  acts  came  re- 
morse. 

Bitter  were  his  reflections.  From  the 
depths  of  his  heart  he  cursed  his  own  weak- 
ness and  the  accomplices  of  his  ill-doing. 
He  would  willingly  have  surrendered  half 
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his  fortune,  to  have  been  able  to  erase  from 
his  memory  the  recollection  of  his  share  in 
the  past  night's  proceedings. 

In  the  simplicity  of  his  nature,  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  his  thoughts  than  a 
suspicion  of  Gerald's  having  designedly  led 
him  into  a  snare. 

Every  step  that  brought  him  nearer  to 
his  home  increased  the  trouble  of  his  mind. 
A  blush  of  burning  shame  mounted  to  his 
pale  forehead  as  he  thought  of  reentering 
that  chaste  and  happy  home,  where  his  pure 
and  innocent  wife  was  awaiting  him,  unsus- 
pecting the  vicious  atmosphere  out  of  which 
he  had  come  into  her  presence.  Was  it 
not  a  profanation,  an  impious  sacrilege  ?  he 
asked  himself. 

A  dozen  times  he  passed  and  repassed 
the  door  of  his  house  without  courage  to 
cross  its  threshold.  At  last,  fearing  to  at- 
tract attention  from  the  people  who  were 
beginning  to  move  in  the  streets,  he  applied 
his  latch-key,  passed   into  the    still -quiet 
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house,  and  noiselessly  ascended  the  stairs 
towards  his  own  bedroom. 

His  knees  bent  under  him  as  he  walked, 
and  vague  terror  assailed  his  mind  at  every 
step. 

'Gracious  heavens!'  he  murmured  to 
himself,  cif  every  fault  that  is  committed 
entailed  such  a  punishment  as  that  which 
I  now  endure,  how  few  faults  would  be 
committed !' 

His  hope  was,  that  Lady  Pentarvon  had 
gone  to  rest,  and  had  remained  unaware  of 
the  fact  of  his  having  passed  the  night 
away  from  home ;  and  he  was  about  to 
ascend  another  flight  of  stairs,  when  sud- 
denly a  sound  proceeding  from  the  lock  of 
his  wife's  boudoir-door  arrested  his  attention. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  bereft  of  power. 

It  was  no  delusion.  The  sound  of  the 
lock  was  followed  by  the  upraising  of  the 
portiere  which  hung  over  the  door,  and 
Lady  Pentarvon  appeared  before  the  af- 
frighted eyes  of  her  husband. 
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Her  dress  was  the  same  as  that  which 
she  had  worn  when  he  had  last  seen  her. 
Thus  it  was  manifest  to  his  eyes  that  during 
the  night  she  had  not  been  to  rest.  In  her 
right  hand  she  held  a  lighted  candle,  the 
pale  rays  of  which  fell  upon  his  paler  coun- 
tenance. Her  face  was  ashen -white,  and 
about  her  eyes,  inflamed  with  weeping, 
there  were  two  circles  of  a  darker  hue. 
She  looked  more  like  a  ghost  uprisen  from 
a  tomb  than  a  living  woman. 

Lord  Pentarvon  stood  speechless  and 
motionless. 

'  At  last  you  are  returned!'  she  cried, 
in  a  voice  hoarse  and  broken  by  past  suffer- 
ings. 

He  stammered  a  few  indistinct  words, 
and  as  it  were  mechanically  took  her  hand. 
It  was  cold  as  stone.  She  did  not  attempt 
to  withdraw  it  from  his  hold,  but  said, 

'  Come  with  me.' 

She  led  him  to  her  bedchamber.  The 
bed  was  undisturbed.      A   second  candle, 
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almost  consumed,  burned  on  the  mantel- 
piece. Beside  a  chair,  upon  the  carpet,  lay 
a  handkerchief  wet  with  tears.  All  these 
things  spoke  of  how  Lady  Pentarvon  had 
passed  the  night. 

She  seated  herself  in  the  chair,  while 
he,  with  the  air  of  a  guilty  criminal  in 
presence  of  his  judge,  remained  standing 
at  a  little  distance  from  her.  For  a  few 
seconds  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands ; 
but  at  length,  suppressing  the  sobs  that 
rose  convulsively  to  her  lips,  she  raised  her 
head. 

The  pallor  of  her  face  was  greater  than 
ever  as  she  turned  her  beautiful  deep  eyes, 
still  veiled  with  tears,  upon  her  husband, 
and,  like  the  wail  of  a  heart  suffering  be- 
yond its  power  of  endurance,  these  words 
broke  from  her  lips : 

1  Henry,  Henry,  what  have  I  done  to 
you?' 

Utterly  dejected,  Lord  Pentarvon  made 
no  reply. 
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4  You  are  killing  me,'  she  continued; 
4  killing  me  cruelly ;  and  it  is  in  vain  I  try 
to  think  of  any  fault  that  I  have  committed 
towards  you  which  merits  the  tortures  you 
are  pitilessly  inflicting  upon  me.  Tell  me 
what  I  have  done  to  you — tell  me  in  what 
way  I  am  culpable  Tell  me  this,  in  hea- 
ven's name  ;  for  indeed,  indeed,  I  question 
in  vain  both  my  heart  and  my  conscience. 

4 1  have  never  had  one  thought  that  was 
not  of  you,  Henry.  I  have  always  loved 
you — I  love  you  still — I  shall  for  ever  love 
you !  What  have  I  done,  then — with  what 
do  you  reproach  me — that  you  make  me 
suffer  as  I  am  now  doing?  If  you  had 
known,  if  you  could  have  known,  the  agony 
and  despair  I  have  endured  during  this 
dreadful  night,  you  would  have  had  pity 
on  me.  Another  such  night,  and  my  hair 
would  turn  white ;  another  such  night,  and 
I  should  go  mad  or  die ! 

4  0,  I  know  that  so  great  a  happiness  as 
that  which  you  had  made  for  me  up  to  this 
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hour  could  not  last  for  ever.  The  angels 
would  become  jealous  of  mankind,  if  joys 
worthy  of  Paradise  could  be  prolonged  in 
this  world.  But  to  be  cast-down  from  such 
a  height  of  happiness  as  that  on  which  I 
stood,  into  such  depths  of  suffering  as  I 
now  endure,  is  too  much,  Henry — too  much!' 

She  paused  to  give  her  husband  an  op- 
portunity to  reply.  He  saw  that  the  only 
course  open  to  him  was  at  once  to  attempt 
to  dispel  the  jealous  suspicions  which  had 
entered  her  mind,  and  which  might  speedily 
become  certainties.  Putting  on  the  best  ap- 
pearance of  assurance  he  could  assume,  he 
approached  a  step  nearer  to  her,  and  said, 

'  My  dear  Blanche,  my  darling  wife,  it 
is  my  turn  to  ask — what  have  I  done  to 
you?  what  has  occasioned  this  suffering 
and  despair  ?  and  why  do  you  talk  to  me 
in  this  way?' 

The  look  which  she  turned  upon  him, 
as  he  uttered  these  words,  was  marked  by 
ill-concealed  disdain. 
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'  You  have  not  understood  me  ?'  she 
asked. 

'  Indeed  I  have  not,'  he  replied. 

She  raised  her  shoulders  involuntarily. 
Then,  in  a  slow  and  grave  tone  of  voice, 
and  crushing  under  her  hand  the  anony- 
mous letter  which  she  had  received  the 
evening  before,  and  which  she  held  con- 
cealed in  her  bosom,  she  demanded, 

'  Where  have  you  been  all  the  past 
night  ?' 

At  this  direct  question  Lord  Pentarvon 
staggered  like  a  man  struck  by  a  pistol- 
shot.  He  recovered  himself  in  the  course 
of  a  few  seconds,  however,  and  replied  with 
as  much  assurance  as  he  could  summon  to 
his  voice  and  manner, 

'Where  have  I  been?  At  my  club, 
losing  my  money  at  whist.' 

This  might  have  been  the  truth ;  Lady 
Pentarvon  had  no  proof  to  the  contrary. 
The  anonymous  letter  sent  to  her  by  Gerald, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  not  been  ex- 
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plicit.  It  had  stated  that  Lord  Pentarvon 
would  not  return  home  —  nothing  more. 
She  looked  into  her  husband's  face  with  a 
close  and  penetrating  scrutiny ;  and  this 
examination  sufficed  to  assure  her  that  he 
had  deceived  her,  and  that  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  deceive  her  still  farther. 

Lord  Pentarvon's  assurance  was  ill- 
assumed  indeed,  and  the  pallor  of  his  coun- 
tenance and  the  trembling  of  his  voice 
abundantly  betrayed  the  deception  he  was 
practising.  Moreover,  his  wife  relied  on  the 
mysterious  sort  of  second-sight  with  which 
almost  all  women  are  endowed,  which  reveals 
to  their  instinct  of  jealousy  the  most  care- 
fully-concealed treason  against  their  love. 

It  seemed  to  her — and  who  can  say  that 
it  was  not  so  ? — that  she  would  not  have 
suffered  as  she  had  done,  had  the  absence 
of  her  husband  been  based  upon  an  inno- 
cent cause.  Then,  too,  she  saw  that  he 
was  unable  to  meet  her  look ;  his  eyes  were 
downcast,  and  all  room  for  doubt  passed 
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from  her  mind.  Again  she  raised  her 
shoulders,  for  contempt  at  his  falsehood 
was  added  to  anger  at  his  treason. 

1  Henry/  she  said,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  1 1  refrain  from  questioning  you,  so 
that  you  may,  at  least,  be  spared  the  shame 
of  answering  me  with  falsehoods.  Besides, 
it  is  useless  for  you  to  seek  to  justify  your- 
self, since  my  resolution  is  taken  —  irre- 
vocably taken.  Nothing  you  can  say  will 
change  my  mind;  therefore  listen  patiently 
to  what  I  have  to  tell  you,  for,  according 
to  all  appearances,  this  is  the  last  time  we 
shall  converse  together.' 

4  Blanche,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  what  do 
you  mean?'  cried  Lord  Pentarvon  in  terror. 

4 1  mean  that  I  am  tired  of  suffering,' 
she  replied;  'that  a  speedy  death  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  slow  agony.  I  mean  that  you 
have  offended  me  in  all  that  was  most  pure 
and  holy  in  me — my  love  and  my  self-esr 
teem.  Between  us,  all  is  over  for  ever;  I 
take  back  my  heart,  which  you  no  longer 
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prize;  I  shall  return  to  the  shelter  of  my 
father's  roof,  there  to  pray  heaven  to  send 
me  the  blessing  of  forgetfulness,  until  such 
time  as  it  may  see  fit  to  end  my  earthly 
trial.' 

1  Blanche !  Blanche  !'  cried  Lord  Pen- 
tarvon  with  feverish  excitement,  '  you  will 
not  do  this  f 

CI  shall  do  all  that  I  have  told  you, 
Henry,'  she  replied. 

'  Leave  me,  who  love  you — ' 

'Who  no  longer  love  me.' 

4  Blanche,  you  cannot  be  serious !' 

4  Nothing  can  be  more  serious  than  my 
intention.' 

'  But  do  you  believe  that  I  will  ever 
consent?' 

'What  does  it  matter  to  me  whether 
you  consent  or  not?' 

4  Do  not  forget  that  I  am  your  husband 
— that  I  have  sacred  rights.' 

4  You  have  yourself  abnegated  all  such 
rights.' 
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'  Xo,  no  !'  cried  Lord  Pentarvon ;  '  and 
I  will  assert  them  to  the  utmost.' 

1  You  will  use  force  to  restrain  me  ?'  she 
asked. 

'  Yes — even  force,  if  it  be  necessary.' 

'  We  shall  see  !' 

Lady  Pentarvon  looked  at  the  clock 
upon  the  mantelpiece. 

'It  is  nearly  seven  o'clock,'  she  said 
with  terrible  calmness;  'at  nine  o'clock  I 
shall  leave  this  house.'  And,  without  ap- 
pearing to  occupy  herself  farther  with  Lord 
Pentarvon,  she  proceeded  to  make  a  small 
selection  of  linen,  which  she  placed  in  a 
travelling-bag. 

The  sight  of  these  preparations  roused 
her  husband's  despair  to  a  pitch  of  madness. 
And  then  occurred  between  these  two  young 
people,  born  for  each  other,  and  made  to 
be  the  all-in-all  of  each  other's  life,  one  of 
those  shocking  scenes  which  are  more  fre- 
quent in  real  life  than  is  supposed. 

Lord  Pentarvon  threw  himself  at  her 
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feet,  wept,  and  besought  her  with  passion- 
ate supplications,  oblivious  of  his  dignity, 
like  a  slave  asking  pardon  on  his  knees. 
At  first  she  was  obdurate.  As  she  had 
herself  told  him,  he  had  doubly  wounded 
her — in  her  love  and  in  her  self-esteem; 
wounds  which  a  woman  never  forgets,  and 
rarely  forgives.  But,  after  a  while,  she 
relented.  Again  and  again  he  declared  his 
innocence;  and  she  reflected  that,  even  if 
he  were  as  guilty  as  she  had  suspected  him 
of  being,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  his  repentance. 

No  woman  who  retains  in  her  heart 
any  of  the  tenderness  that  belongs  to  her 
nature  can  resist  the  appeal  of  a  man's 
tears.  Lady  Pentarvon  felt  that  she  could 
no  longer  hold  out  against  those  of  her 
husband;  but  she  resolved  to  draw  from 
her  submission  the  advantages  of  a  vic- 
tory. 

1  Henry,'  she  said,  after  a  long  silence, 
'do  you   remember  what   passed  between 
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us  a  few  hours  ago  ?  My  sad  presentiments 
have  but  too  soon  been  realised.  I  ap- 
pealed to  you  on  my  knees  to  take  me  away 
from  London.' 

'I  remember/  stammered  Lord  Pen- 
tarvon. 

'  Well,'  continued  Lady  Pen  tar  von,  '  if 
it  is  true  that  you  still  love  me — if  it  is 
true,  as  you  tell  me,  that  you  would  prefer 
death  to  separation  from  me,  I  will  consent 
to  believe  and  to  forgive  you;  but  I  demand 
of  you  a  proof.' 

1  Name  it,  my  own  Blanche !'  cried  Lord 
Pentarvon. 

'  You  must  give  me  the  promise  which 
yesterday  you  refused  me.' 

1  You  still  desire  to  quit  London  ?' 

'  Yes ;  but  I  now  no  longer  address  a 
prayer  to  you — I  make  a  demand.  You 
may  refuse  to  obey  me,  but  you  know  that 
in  doing  so  you  pronounce  our  eternal  se- 
paration.' 

4  0  Blanche,  what  need  is  there  of  this 
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new  threat?  I  have  no  dearer  wish  than 
to  quit  London?' 

'  You  consent,  then?'  she  cried,  scarcely 
daring  to  trust  the  evidence  of  her  senses, 
so  delighted  was  she  by  his  prompt  sub- 
mission.    '  When  shall  we  leave  V 

1  To-morrow  —  never  to  return,  if  such 
is  your  wish.' 

'  0,  can  it  be  true !  am  I  really  in  my 
senses !'  she  cried,  with  a  burst  of  joy  so 
wild  and  passionate  that  a  flood  of  tears  of 
love  and  gratitude  sprung  to  the  eyes  of 
her  husband. 

Lord  Pentarvon  opened  his  arms,  and 
she  threw  herself  upon  his  bosom.  After 
he  had  held  her  for  a  few  moments  to  his 
heart,  he  raised  her  gentle  face  and  kissed 
away  her  tears  with  his  repentant  lips. 

4  My  Blanche !  my  love !'  he  cried,  c  I 
swear  by  my  love  and  honour  these  precious 
tears  are  the  last  that  I  will  ever  cause  to 
flow — I  swear  it.' 

Lady   Pentarvon   answered   only  by  a 
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look  and  a  smile;  but  in  that  smile  there 
was  complete  forgiveness. 

The  good  genius  of  the  pair  thus  ap- 
peared to  have  brought  them  safely  through 
the  terrible  struggle  in  which  they  had 
been  involved.  The  sinister  star  of  Gerald 
and  Seraphine  had  paled. 

In  the  clear  light  of  his  wife's  love  and 
forgiveness  Lord  Pentarvon  speedily  ceased 
to  remember  his  fault  and  his  remorse. 
What  new  storm  was  gathering  to  dim  this 
calm  and  holy  light,  from  which  he  drew 
happiness  as  he  drew  breath  from  the  li vino- 
air  about  him,  we  shall  know  full  soon. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DANGER  OE  DELAY. 

Completely  reassured  by  the  promise  of 
her  husband's  readiness  to  quit  London, 
Lady  Pentarvon  ceased  to  see  any  necessity 
for  a  hurried  departure.  For  a  few  days 
— during  which  Lord  Pentarvon  would  be 
able  conveniently  to  settle  all  his  affairs — 
their  visit  might  be  extended,  she  thought, 
without  danger ;  with  this  advantage,  in- 
deed, that  it  would  evince  to  her  husband 
how  perfectly  she  had  renewed  her  trust  in 
him. 

Two  days  passed. 

How  much  may  happen — how  much  may 
be  done — in  two  days!  Forty-eight  hours ! 
— and,  as  Mr.  Affable  Hawk  exultingly  re- 
marks in  the  Game  of  Speculation,  the  world 
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itself  only  takes  twenty -four  hours  to  go 
round  the  sun!  In  these  two  days  the 
abominable  plot,  intended  to  sacrifice  Lord 
and  Lady  Pentarvon,  had  been  carried  for- 
ward many  stages  by  its  heartless  and  de- 
testable contrivers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Lord 
Pentarvon  was  about  leaving  his  dressing- 
room  to  join  Lady  Pentarvon  at  the  break- 
fast-table, when  his  valet,  who  had  left  the 
room  a  few  minutes  before,  returned  with  a 
mysterious  air. 

4  What  is  it,  Wilson  ?'  inquired  Lord 
Pentarvon. 

The  man's  manner  became  yet  more 
mysterious,  and  he  looked  about  him  like  a 
conspirator  in  dread  of  being  surprised. 

4  May  I  venture  to  inquire  the  meaning 
of  all  this  pantomime?'  said  Lord  Pentarvon. 

4 1  should  be  sorry  if  your  lordship 
thought  that,  on  an  occasion  requiring  the 
utmost  discretion,  I  failed  to  understand  my 
duty.' 
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For  a  moment  Lord  Pentarvon  fancied 
his  servant  had  been  drinking ;  but  when 
he  recollected  that  it  was  still  on  the  early 
side  of  noon,  the  supposition  of  the  man's 
being  tipsy  appeared  untenable. 

1  Xever  mind  what  I  may  think  of  your 
discretion,  but  tell  me  what  you  have  come 
back  for,'  said  Lord  Pentarvon  sharply. 

1  In  as  few  words  as  possible  I  will,  my 
lord,'  replied  the  valet,  '  On  leaving  your 
lordship's  presence  a  few  moments  ago,  and 
on  reaching  the  servants'  hall,  I  found  a 
youth — in  fact,  a  lady's  page  in  handsome 
livery — inquiring  for  me.  This  youth  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter — ' 

AYilson  once  more  looked  carefully  about 
him,  to  make  sure  that  no  ears  save  those 
of  his  master  were  present.  Satisfied  that 
the  communication  he  was  prepared  to  make 
would  go  no  farther  than  he  intended  it  to 
go,  but  still  determined  to  run  no  needless 
risk,  he  lowered  his  voice  almost  to  a  whis- 
per, as  he  added: 
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'The  letter  is  addressed  to  your  lord- 
ship!' 

1  Well,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  what  of 
that?' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,'  replied 
Mr.  Wilson;  'the  letter  was  put  into  my 
hands  with  the  strictest  injunction  that  it 
was  to  be  conveyed  with  the  utmost  care  ; 
that  no  one  else  should  see  it  or  be  aware 
of  its  arrival,  especially  her  ladyship.' 

Mr.  Wilson  drew  a  letter  from  the  breast 
of  his  coat,  and  slipped  it  into  his  master's 
outstretched  hand. 

'That  will  do  ;  you  need  not  stay,'  said 
Lord  Pentarvon,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
and  turning  deadly  pale. 

Mr.  Wilson  bowed  and  left  the  dressing- 
room.  And  the  look  that  was  in  his  face 
as  he  went  out  of  the  door  said  as  plainly 
as  words,  '  By  George,  if  Lady  Pentarvon 
only  knew  what  /know!' 

The  moment  he  was  alone  Lord  Pent- 
arvon examined  the  letter. 
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The  writing  was  unknown  to  him.  It 
was  that  of  a  woman,  and  evidently  of  a 
woman  little  used  to  write.  The  envelope 
smelt  strongly  of  patchouli.  That  it  came 
from  Esther  was  the  instant  conviction  of 
his  mind.  A  cold  perspiration  burst  out 
upon  his  forehead,  and  he  sank,  almost  help- 
lessly, into  a  chair.  A  presentiment  of  evil 
overwhelmed  him. 

Some  few  minutes  passed,  during  which 
time  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  what  had 
happened  ;  but  at  length  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  fatal  letter  in  his  hand,  and  he  started, 
anew  into  full  and  terrified  consciousness. 

He  had  not  courage  to  open  the  letter  ; 
he  dreaded  lest,  like  the  fabled  box  of  Pan- 
dora, when  opened  a  train  of  terrible  evils 
should  issue  from  it. 

At  length,  however,  he  summoned  up 
resolution  to  open  the  missive,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  tearing  the  envelope,  when  a 
sound  in  the  room  adjoining  his  own  ar- 
rested his  intention. 
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1  May  I  conie  in,  Henry  ?'  asked  Lady 
Pentarvon  from  the  outer  side  of  the  door. 

He  had  but  just  time  to  hide  in  the 
pocket  of  his  dressing-gown  the  letter,  of 
the  contents  of  which  he  was  still  ignorant, 
before  Lady  Pentarvon  entered  the  room. 

She  started  in  alarm  the  moment  her 
eyes  fell  upon  his  face. 

'Good  heavens,  Henry!'  she  exclaimed, 
4  how  pale  you  are !     Are  you  ill  ?' 

'It's  a  mere  nothing,'  replied  Lord  Pent- 
arvon ;  '  a  slight  giddiness,  which  will  pass 
off  in  a  few  moments.' 

Lady  Pentarvon  flew  to  her  husband's 
dressing-table,  and  returned  to  his  side  with 
a  flask  of  eau-de-cologne,  with  which  she 
sprinkled  his  temples. 

'Has  it  passed  away,  dear?'  she  inquired 
with  tender  solicitude,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
seconds. 

'  Completely,'  replied  Lord  Pentarvon, 
to  whose  cheeks,  indeed,  the  colour  slowly 
began  to  return. 
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'  Thank  heaven !'  she  cried.  c  I  came  to 
see  whether  you  were  ready  for  breakfast. 
Shall  we  go  down?' 

4  Yes;  Tin  quite  ready  for  breakfast,'  he 
replied  in  a  hesitating  manner,  and  present- 
ing his  arm  to  Lady  Pentarvon,  who  leaned 
tenderly  upon  it. 

1  My  love,'  she  cried  almost  immediately, 
'are  you  still  feeling  unwell?  Your  arm 
trembles  so.' 

4 1  don't  yet  feel  quite  the  thing,'  he  re- 
plied ;  c  but  after  breakfast  I  daresay  1 
shall  be  all  right  again.  Don't  be  uneasy, 
dear.' 

They  went  down  to  the  breakfast-room. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  their  meal  was 
not  a  very  cheerful  one.  Lord  Pentarvon's 
mind  was  so  completely  preoccupied,  that 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  able 
to  pay  the  least  attention  to  anything  his 
wife  said.  Two  or  three  times,  indeed,  the 
strange  incoherence  of  his  answers,  which 
did  not  in  the  remotest  degree  apply  to  the 
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remarks  she  had  addressed  to  him,  would 
have  provoked  her  surprise  and  laughter, 
but  that  she  attributed  his  absent-minded- 
ness to  the  slight  indisposition  of  which  he 
had  complained. 

On  one  topic  alone  was  he  able  to  rouse 
himself  for  a  moment  from  the  kind  of  men- 
tal feebleness  into  which  he  had  fallen :  this 
was  when  Lady  Pentarvon  inquired, 

'Have  you  settled  all  your  affairs  in 
London?' 

'  Everything,'  he  replied. 

'And  so  have  I,'  she  said  cheerfully. 
'  Yesterday  I  had  a  grand  day's  shopping, 
and  did  everything  I  had  to  do;  so  that  I 
could  really  start  for  dear  old  Pentarvon 
to-morrow,  if  you  wished  it.' 

'Let  us  start  to-morrow,  then,  by  all 
means !'  cried  Lord  Pentarvon,  snatching  at 
the  idea  as  eagerly  as  a  drowning  seaman 
seizes  upon  a  floating  fragment  of  wreck. 

'  Shall  we,  really  ?'  cried  Lady  Pentarvon 
joyously. 
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8  By  all  means  !  At  what  hour  shall  it 
be  ?'  replied  her  husband,  in  a  tone  scarcely 
less  joyous. 

The  necessary  details  of  their  departure 
were  quickly  discussed  and  settled;  and 
then  Lord  Pentarvon  relapsed  into  a  som- 
bre absent-mindedness,  from  which  his  wife 
vainly  attempted  to  rouse  him.  He  had 
eaten  little  at  breakfast,  and  that  with  mani- 
fest repugnance. 

'How  do  you  find  yourself  now,  my 
love  ?'  Lady  Pentarvon  inquired  as  they  rose 
from  the  table. 

'Not  quite  so  well  as  I  hoped,'  he  re- 
plied. '  But  it's  nothing.  I  had  a  restless 
night,  and  I  suppose  it's  telling  upon  me. 
I'll  go  and  lie  down  for  an  hour.' 

c  Shall  I  come  and  sit  with  you?' 

c  Certainly  not,  my  love,'  he  replied 
quickly.  '  You'll  find  enough  to  do  in  look- 
ing after  your  maid  and  her  packing.' 

1  Go  and  take  a  sleep,  then,  if  you  can ; 
and  leave  me  to  make  all  the  arrangements 
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for  to-morrow,'  she  said,  kissing  him  affec- 
tionately before  parting  from  him. 

Lord  Pentarvon  immediately  sought  the 
retirement  of  his  own  room,  and  after  lock- 
ing the  door,  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  interruption,  he  proceeded  to  tear  open 
the  dreaded  letter,  having  first  lighted  a 
taper,  so  as  to  be  able  to  destroy  the  letter 
the  moment  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
its  contents. 

With  trembling  hands  he  unfolded  the 
paper. 

His  instinct  had  not  deceived  him :  the 
letter  was — or  rather  purported  to  be — from 
Esther,  and  its  first  words  sent  a  cold  shud- 
der through  his  frame. 

'Dearest  Henry,'  it  began,  'for  two  long 
days  and  nights  I  have  counted  the  hours, 
hoping  that  every  minute  would  bring  you 
back  to  me.  I  no  longer  know  whether  I 
am  sane  or  mad ;  I  only  know  that  a  power, 
to  which  I  can  give  no  name,  has  bound  up 
my  life  with  the  one  being  in  all  the  world 
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destined  to  be  the  ruler  of  my  fate  —  the 
being  from  whom  I  have  at  last  learned 
the  full  capacity  of  my  soul  to  love.  Yes, 
Henry,  I  love  you  —  with  trembling  hand 
and  blushing  brow  I  make  the  avowal  to 
you.  T  know  that  you  will  read  these  lines 
with  anger  and  disdain ;  but  to  your  anger 
and  disdain  I  submit  joyfully,  sustained  as 
I  am  by  hope,  by  the  audacious  hope  that 
you  will  one  day  share  the  infinite  love 
which  you  have  taught  me  to  feel.  I  close 
my  eyes  to  the  obstacles  that  lie  between 
me  and  the  realisation  of  the  enchanting 
vision  that  rises  before  me  of  that  day's  ar- 
rival. Let  the  whole  world  raise  its  voice 
against  me,  to  declare  that  you  are  another's, 
I  will  resolutely  close  my  ears  against  the 
hateful  declaration.  Remember  what  I  am, 
— almost  a  savage  in  character,  instinct,  and 
birth.  In  my  veins  flows  the  blood  of  Moor- 
ish kings.  My  passions  are  as  devastating 
as  fire.  Come  back  to  me,  and  I  will  be 
for  you  as  timid  as  a  bird,  as  tractable  as  a 
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dog.  But  0,  beware,  if  you  are  unpitying 
in  your  avoidance  of  me. — 0,  beware,  lest 
my  love  turn  to  all-destroying  hate.  Do 
not  think  that  you  can  fly  from  me.  Go 
where  you  will,  I  will  follow  you.  I  will 
claim  you  of  your  wife,  even  in  the  hall  of 
the  castle  of  which  you  bear  the  name.  I 
repeat  it,  I  love  you.  Come  to  me,  then — 
as  you  value  your  future  peace,  come  to  me 
without  farther  delay.' 

Seraphine,  whose  abominable  skill  is 
easily  traceable  in  this  strange  composition, 
had  well  calculated  the  effect  it  would  pro- 
duce on  Lord  Pentarvon's  mind;  that  effect 
was  instant  and  overwhelming.  He  was 
too  violently  agitated  to  remark  either  the 
bombast  of  the  style  or  the  hollow  inflation 
of  the  sentiments  expressed — drawn  from 
the  vulgar  est  melodramas. 

He  saw  and  understood  but  one  thing — 
that  Esther  loved,  or  pretended  to  love 
him ;  and  that,  as  she  threatened,  she  would 
pursue  him  without  rest  or  truce;  that  his 
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peace  of  mind  was  lost,  and  that  thenceforth 
an  inevitable  and  terrible  catastrophe  huno- 
over  him,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  sus- 
pended by  a  single  hair. 

A  man  better  versed  in  the  '  ways  of  the 
world'  than  Lord  Pentarvon,  finding  himself 
in  such  a  position,  would  have  placed  the 
letter  of  the  pretended  daughter  of  Moorish 
kings  in  his  pocket-book,  and  at  once  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  nearest 
sitting  police-magistrate.  The  thought  of 
taking  such  a  course  never  even  occurred  to 
Lord  Pentarvon's  mind. 

As  soon  as  he  had  read  the  letter,  it  fell 
from  his  nerveless  hand  on  to  the  carpet  at 
his  feet ;  but,  recovering  for  a  moment  from 
the  first  shock,  he  snatched  it  up,  and  held 
it  in  the  flame  of  the  candle  until  every 
particle  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Then  his 
strength  completely  failed  him,  and  he  sank 
down  in  his  chair,  overwhelmed  in  mind 
and  body. 

He  tried  to  think  upon  his  position,  but 
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from  his  point  of  view  it  appeared  utterly 
hopeless.  Escape  was  impossible.  If  he  fled, 
Esther,  like  an  enraged  tigress,  would  fol- 
low on  his  steps.  Yet  how  could  he  remain 
in  London?  Had  not  Lady  Pentarvon  for- 
given him  on  the  strength  of  his  promise  to 
quit  London,  and  was  she  not  at  that  very 
moment  making  preparations  for  their  de- 
parture on  the  next  morning? 

No  plan  offering  the  least  hope  of  suc- 
cess presented  itself  to  his  mind.  The  only 
course  he  could  think  of  was  to  apply  at 
once  to  Gerald  for  his  advice  and  assistance ; 
and  without  a  moment's  delay,  he  set  off  in 
search  of  his  treacherous  friend. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"      ANOTHER  SNARE. 

Gerald  was  at  home  when  Lord  Pentarvon 
reached  Mayfair,  and  at  once  received  his 
visitor,  whose  hand  he  shook  with  a  sort  of 
grave  eagerness. 

i  My  dear  Pentarvon,'  he  cried,  c  can  you 
forgive  me  for  the  harm  I  have  so  blindly, 
so  unintentionally  done  you — for  which  I 
shall  blame  myself  to  the  end  of  my  days  ?' 

1  You  know  what  has  happened,  then  ?' 
asked  Lord  Pentarvon. 

4  She  told  Seraphine  her  intention  of 
writing  to  you ;  and  —  I  see  by  your  agita- 
tion— ' 

4  You  are  not  deceived,'  cried  Lord  Pent- 
arvon. l  But  this  woman,  Dalbright  ? — this 
woman?' 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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4 1  must  tell  you  the  truth,  Pentarvon : 
the  unfortunate  creature,  as  she  has  told 
you,  has  fallen  violently,  madly  in  love  with 
you/ 

Lord  Pentarvon  shuddered. 

'  She  is  nearly  out  of  her  senses,'  con- 
tinued Gerald;  'and  it  has  needed  all  Sera- 
phine's  influence,  and,  I  must  add,  threats 
on  my  part,  to  prevent  her  causing  a  scan- 
dal, by  coming  to  seek  you  at  your  house., 

4  So,  then,  this  dreadful  woman  really 
intends  to  carry  out  her  insane  threats  7 
cried  Lord  Pentarvon,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot. 

Gerald  affected  a  look  of  painful  depres- 
sion, and  made  no  reply. 

'  Good  heavens !'  cried  Lord  Pentarvon, 
'  what  is  to  become  of  me  7 

The  tone  of  anguish  in  which  this  heart- 
felt ejaculation  was  uttered  appeared  to  move 
Gerald  deeply,  for  he  started  to  his  feet,  and 
for  a  few  moments  paced  the  room  in  an 
agitated  manner. 
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'  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  fellow,  I  entreat 
you !'  he  cried.  '  I  alone  have  been  the  cause 
of  all  this  trouble,  and  it  is  I  who  must  re- 
pair it.' 

'Repair  it!'  cried  Lord  Pentarvon;  'is 
that  possible?' 

'Yes,  it  is  possible — it  must  be!'  ex- 
claimed Gerald;  '  and  the  task  is  mine.' 

For  an  instant  Lord  Pentarvon's  pale 
brow  was  illumined  by  a  ray  of  joy,  but  only 
for  an  instant. 

c  It  is  possible  to  repair  the  harm  done? 
but  how  V  he  demanded  in  a  tone  of  help- 
lessness. 

4  Calm  yourself,  and  leave  all  to  me ;  you 
know  that  I  would  not  deceive  you  by  rais- 
ing false  hopes,'  replied  Gerald. 

Lord  Pentarvon  silently  shook  him  by 
the  hand,  and  Gerald  pretended  to  wipe 
away  a  tear. 

c  Ask  me  no  questions,  my  dear  Pentar- 
von, but  meet  me  at  the  club  at  dinner,  and 
I  will  then  tell  you  how  I  have  succeeded. 
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Meantime,  keep  up  your  spirits,  and  rely  on 
me.' 

Lord  Pentarvon  returned  home  to  lunch, 
and  informed  his  wife  that  he  was  engaged 
to  take  a  parting  dinner  with  Gerald  in  the 
evening. 

Gerald  hastened  to  St.  John's-wood,  and 
remained  for  some  hours  in  conference  with 
Seraphine. 

At  the  time  appointed  Gerald  and  Lord 
Pentarvon  met  again  ;  and  when  they  had 
finished  dining  and  were  left  to  themselves, 
Lord  Pentarvon  eagerly  inquired  what  his 
friend  had  succeeded  in  doing  with  the  view 
of  withdrawing  him  from  his  terrible  em- 
barrassment. 

Gerald  at  first  appeared  to  hesitate,  at 
length  seemed  to  take  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion. 

'My  dear  Pentarvon,'  he  said,  'what  I 
have  to  say  is  very  difficult.  I  must  beg 
of  you,  therefore,  to  listen  to  me  with  the 
utmost  patience  and  indulgence ;  and,  above 
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all,  not  to  criticise  every  word  that  drops 
from  my  lips  as  if  it  had  been  studied. 
What  I  am  going  to  say,  I  shall  say  just  as 
it  happens  to  shape  itself  at  the  moment. 
When  there  is  but  one  road  open  to  the  end 
at  which  we  want  to  arrive,  the  only  way 
is  to  follow  that  road,  is  it  not  ?' 

'  Doubtless,'  assented  Lord  Pentarvon. 

I  Will  you  promise  me,  then,  to  listen  to 
me  calmly?' 

'I  promise,'  replied  Lord  Pentarvon, 
whose  heart  sank  at  this  ominous  exor- 
dium. 

'  When  a  great  fire  is  raging  in  a  closely- 
built  town,'  said  Gerald,  'you  know  that  it 
is  sometimes  found  necessary  to  sacrifice  a 
portion  of  the  houses  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  rest — to  isolate  the  conflagration,  so  as 
to  secure  its  mastery.' 

I I  do  not  see  the  bearing  of  this  ex- 
ample,' said  Lord  Pentarvon,  looking  at 
him  in  surprise. 

'I  was  trying  to  suggest  as  forcibly  as 
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I  could  the  position  in  which  you  are  un- 
fortunately placed.  To  me  it  appears  but 
too  evident  that  there  is  only  one  way  to 
save  your  life  from  the  disaster  which  threat- 
ens it ;  and  that  is  to  isolate  the  cause  of 
peril !' 

'By  what  means?'  cried  Lord  Pentar- 
von  in  astonishment. 

'  By  seeing  Esther  again.' 

'Never!'  cried  Lord  Pentarvon,  rising 
from  his  chair  and  pacing  the  room  in  vio- 
lent agitation.     '  Never !' 

'You  have  promised  to  listen  to  me 
calmly,'  said  Gerald.  'Hear  me  out,  and 
then  see  whether  the  view  I  take  is  not  the 
right  one.'  Lord  Pentarvon  reseated  him- 
self, and  Gerald  continued  :  '  I  have  this 
afternoon  seen  Esther.  The  passion  she 
feels  for  you  is  a  sort  of  delirium,  exag- 
gerated by  opposition  on  your  part.  Now 
I  know  the  nature  of  this  half- barbaric 
creature.  Her  love  is  like  straw,  that 
burns  itself  out  at  the  first  blaze  ;    but  it 
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requires  careful  management  to  prevent  its 
destroying  everything  that  comes  in  its 
burning  way. 

1  The  question,'  continued  Gerald,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  'is  simply  one  of  tact 
and  patience.  Let  her  believe  that' she  is 
unopposed,  that  she  is  triumphant,  and  in  a 
week,  perhaps,  she  will  have  forgotten  your 
name,  your  very  existence.  You  see,  then, 
that  your  safety  lies  in  temporising.  Hum- 
our her  mad  passion,  and  you  disarm  her 
at  once ;  drive  her  to  desperation,  and  you 
expose  yourself  to  incalculable  danger. — 
That  is  what  I  had  to  say  to  you,  my  dear 
Pentarvon ;  herein  appears  to  me  to  lie  the 
sole  means  of  averting  the  evil  that  hangs 
over  you.  Eeflect  calmly,  my  dear  fellow; 
reflect  and  decide.' 

Lord  Pentarvon  had  listened  with  pro- 
found attention  to  the  clever  sophisms  of  his 
friend.  As  for  Gerald,  he  had  but  uttered 
a  set  speech,  the  material  of  which  had  been 
supplied  to  him  by  Seraphine. 
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Seated  with  his  head  resting  upon  his 
hands,  Lord  Pentarvon  silently  revolved 
in  his  mind  all  that  Gerald  had  said;  and 
when,  at  length,  he  raised  his  face,  he  ap- 
peared to  be,  at  least  in  part,  in  agreement 
with  his  false  friend. 

1  But  supposing  what  you  propose  should 
actually  be  the  only  way  open  to  me,'  he 
said,  c  it  is  closed  to  me.' 

<  How? 

Lord  Pentarvon  described  the  scene 
which  had  passed  between  himself  and  Lady 
Pentarvon  on  the  morning  of  his  return 
home  after  the  supper  at  Seraphine's,  and 
stated  the  promise  he  had  given,  of  leaving 
London  the  following  day.  It  appeared 
impossible  for  him  to  put  off  his  departure 
beyond  the  time  fixed. 

'Is  that  the  only  difficulty?'  inquired 
Gerald,  with  a  slight  contraction  of  the  lip, 
which,  however,  was  unnoticed  by  Lord 
Pentarvon.  '  My  dear  fellow,  if  that  is  all, 
set  your  mind  at  ease.     Leave  me  to  man- 
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age  matters,  and  Lady  Pentarvon  herself 
shall  ask  you  to  delay  your  departure/ 

Lord  Pentarvon  looked  at  him  with  an 
air  almost  of  stupefaction. 

c  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?'  he 
asked. 

1  Ask  me  no  questions,  but  wait  here 
till  I  return.  Amuse  yourself  in  the  library 
— in  the  smoking-  or  billiard-rooms  ;  but 
don't  go  away  till  I  have  seen  you  again, 
even  if  I  keep  you  waiting  two  or  three 
hours.' 

He  would  give  no  explanation  of  his 
intentions  ;  and  Lord  Pentarvon  at  last 
parted  from  him,  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  his  friend  had  discovered  a  way  to 
release  him  from  the  difficulties  by  which 

he  was  enthralled. 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the 
moment  of  Gerald's  parting  with  Lord  Pent- 
arvon the  following  note  was  placed  in 
Lady  Pentarvon's  hands;  the  handwriting 
was  the   same  as  that   of  the  anonymous 
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note  which  had  so  recently  warned  her  of 
her  husband's  abuse  of  her  confidence : 

4  Madam,  your  husband  is  deceiving  you 
— shamefully,  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  gentle- 
manly dignity  and  decency.  The  creature 
who  has  supplanted  you  is  a  Jewess  of 
great  beauty,  picked  up  by  him  from  out 
of  the  gutter.  He  is  to  pass  this  evening 
in  company  with  her  at  the  house  he  has 

furnished  for  her  at ,  St.  John's- 

wood.  One  whose  heart  bleeds  for  your 
wrongs  thus  advertises  you  of  your  hus- 
band's perfidy,  and  puts  the  proof  within 
your  reach.  If  you  would  surprise  him, 
and  place  his  guilt  beyond  question  in  your 
own  mind,  go  at  ten  o'clock  to  the  house 
above  named,  the  garden  gate  of  which  you 
will  find  open ;  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  entering  the  house  unnoticed.  On  the 
discovery  you  will  then  make  depends  the 
entire  future  of  your  life ;  let  this  reflec- 
tion supply  you  with  the  requisite  resolu- 
tion.   I  withhold  my  name;  but  believe  me 
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when  I  say  that  it  is  that  of,  madam,  the 
truest,  most  respectful,  and  most  submis- 
sive friend  you  have  in  the  world.' 

Twenty  times  Lady  Pentarvon  read  this 
terrible  letter  through  and  through,  the 
prey  of  an  indescibable  agony  of  mind — 
of  wild,  confused,  and  desperate  thoughts. 
But  at  length,  with  a  bound,  she  sprang  to 
her  feet.  Her  brows  were  knit;  a  fixed 
look  and  bitter  smile  attested  the  violent 
constraint  she  was  putting  upon  herself. 
Her  resolution  was  taken. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ENTRAPPED. 

The  clock  upon  the  mantelpiece  of  her  bou- 
doir told  Lady  Pentarvon  that  she  must 
not  delay  a  moment,  if  she  was  bent  upon 
reaching  the  place  named  by  her  anonymous 
correspondent  at  the  hour  indicated.  She 
did  not  falter  in  the  resolution  she  had 
taken,  but  at  once  proceeded  to  carry  it  out 
with  almost  automatic  precision. 

Without  calling  for  the  assistance  of  her 
maid,  she  threw  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders, 
put  on  her  bonnet,  and  descended  to  the 
hall,  where  her  appearance  startled  the  foot- 
man in  waiting  almost  out  of  his  propriety. 
Answering  the  man's  inquiry,  as  to  whether 
he  should  call  a  cab  for  her  ladyship,  with 
a  short  '  no,'  she  passed  out  of  the  house? 
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and  rapidly  crossed  in  the  direction  of  Ox- 
ford-street, where  she  speedily  found  a  cab. 

Her  directions  to  the  driver,  though  not 
very  precise,  were  sufficiently  intelligible  to 
that  functionary  to  draw  from  him  a  ready 
1  All  right,  miss !  1  know  the  place.  Pull 
up  a  little  way  before  I  come  to  it  ?  Cer- 
tainly, miss, — to  oblige  you  P 

The  drive  was  a  short  one,  and  a  clock 
was  striking  ten  as  the  cab  stopped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  house  of  which  Lady 
Pentarvon  was  in  search,  and  to  which  she 
was  directed  by  the  cabman. 

1  What  is  your  fare  ?'  asked  Lady  Pent- 
arvon, searching  for  her  purse. 

'  0,  what  you  like,  miss ;  leave  it  entirely 
to  you,'  replied  the  cabman. 

'But,'  stammered  Lady  Pentarvon,  'I'd 
rather  you  told  me — ' 

'  Say  half-a-crown,  then,'  said  the  man, 
in  a  tone  that  implied,  '  with  a  lady  of  your 
sort,  of  course,  such  a  sum  represents  a 
merely  nominal  payment. ' 
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To  her  consternation,  Lady  Pentarvon 
found  that  she  had  left  her  home  without 
money,  the  terrible  purpose  of  her  journey 
having  put  all  lesser  considerations  out  of 
her  mind. 

'I'm  very  sorry,'  she  said  tremulously, 
'  but — I  find  I  have  no  money.' 

'You  don't  mean  thatV  said  the  cab- 
man in  a  tone  of  affected  surprise. 

'  I  came  from  my  home  very  hurriedly, 
and — unfortunately — I  forgot  my  purse.' 

'  Very  unfortunately ;  because  that's  a 
sort  of  accident  as  we're  a  continually  find- 
ing young  parties  in  this  neighbourhood  in- 
dulging in  ;  and  they  don't  do  it  at  our  ex- 
pense very  often.' 

'I  don't  know  what  to  do,'  cried  Lady 
Pentarvon,  becoming  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  her  position. 

'  0,  search  in  all  your  pockets,  I'm  in 
no  hurry ;  I  dessay  you'll  find  a  little  half- 
sovereign  in  one  o'  the  corners,  what  you 
didn't  remember  you  had.' 
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c  Indeed,  indeed,  I  have  no  money  what- 
ever,' cried  Lady  Pentarvon,  whose  agita- 
tion was  increasing  every  moment. 

1  0,  come,  I  say  !  this  won't  do  !'  cried 
the  cabman,  altering  his  tone.  '  I  must 
have  my  fare  or  drive  you  to  the  nearest 
police-station,  as  the  act  directs,  whichever 
you  like.  Look  here,  haven't  you  got  no- 
thing about  you  ?' 

Lady  Pentarvon  seized  the  idea  almost 
before  it  had  shaped  itself  in  words. 

1  0,  yes !'  she  cried ;  c  I  have  this  bracelet.' 

1  All  right — that'll  do.  Here's  my  num- 
ber; when  you  pays  me  the  five  shillings, 
in  course  you  can  have  your  bracelet  back.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  gave  Lady  Pentarvon 
the  ticket  bearing  the  number  of  his  cab, 
and  she  handed  him  a  valuable  bracelet, 
only  too  glad  to  be  released  from  his  power. 

'If  you  ain't  going  to  be  very  long,7 
he  remarked,  c  I  don't  mind  waiting  for 
you.' 

4  Yes,  wait  for  me,'  she  replied  eagerly, 
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as  she  hurried  away  towards  the  house  he 
had  pointed  out  to  her  as  the  one  of  which 
she  was  in  search. 

The  cabman  watched  her  retreating  form 
with  considerable  interest,  and  when  she 
was  out  of  sight  indulged  in  a  few  observa- 
tions and  reflections  concerning  her. 

'  This  here's  a  rum  sort  of  a  caper,'  he 
said  to  himself;  '  what's  the  meaning  of  it? 
what's  that  there  little  party's  little  game? 
She  was  precious  ready  to  let  me  have  her 
bracelet.  My  eye !  suppose  she's  done  me, 
arter  all !  They  sells  for  a  few  bob  awfully 
correct  imitations  of  the  real  things  in  the 
Burlington  Arcade.  If  these  here  stones  is 
bits  o'  glass,  and  this  here  gold  Brumma- 
gem, I  ain't  done  a  job  as  I'd  be  proud  to 
tell  everybody  on !' 

The  house  to  which  Lady  Pentarvon's 
trembling  steps  were  directed  was — as  will, 
no  doubt,  have  been  surmised — Seraphine's. 
The  outer  gate  she  found  ajar,  and,  strong 
in  her  resolution  to  test  to  the  utmost  the 
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truth  of  the  information  given  to  her  in  the 
mysterious  letter,  she  entered  the  grounds 
and  proceeded  towards  the  house,  guided 
by  the  tones  of  a  piano,  on  which  some  of 
the  gayest  morceaux  from  the  Traviata  were 
being  played. 

No  other  sounds  came  from  the  house, 
the  lower  windows  of  which  were  lighted 
from  within.  For  a  moment  Lady  Pent- 
arvon  thought  of  the  possibility  of  her  hav- 
ing mistaken  the  house,  but  on  recalling 
the  address  given  in  the  letter  she  ceased 
to  feel  any  doubt.  The  outer  door  of  a 
conservatory,  filled  with  choice  flowers  and 
ferns,  stood  open,  and  beyond  that  was  the 
open  door  of  the  sumptuously  -  furnished 
drawing-room. 

As  she  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  con- 
servatory the  sound  of  the  piano  ceased. 
At  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  she  lis- 
tened intently  through  the  beating  of  her 
heart,  but  no  sound  of  voices  met  her  ear. 
Summoning  all  her  resolution  to   her  aid, 

VOL.  II.  R 
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she  crossed  the  room,  and  turned  the  handle 
of  a  door  opening  into  a  boudoir. 

The  room  was  empty  as  she  looked  into 
it,  but  the  piano  stood  open,  and  in  the  air 
still  lingered  the  light  smoke  of  a  cigar. 
Faintness  began  to  steal  over  her.  Here, 
in  this  room,  a  few  moments  before,  her 
husband  had  been — in  what  infamous  com- 
pany !  She  staggered  to  a  couch  and  sank 
down  upon  it,  all  the  strength  which  had  so 
far  sustained  her  flying  from  her  before  this 
terrible  thought. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  reflected  on 
the  imprudence  of  the  step  she  was  taking ; 
then,  for  the  first  time,  the  peril  of  her  own 
position — here  alone,  in  a  strange  house,  at 
night  —  flashed  upon  her  mind,  and  she 
trembled  with  terror.  The  anonymous  let- 
ter in  which  she  had  so  blindly  confided, 
— might  it  not  have  been  intended  to  draw 
her  into  a  snare?  a  snare  that  had  been 
artfully  baited  with  her  own  well-founded 
jealousy? 
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Again  she  thought,  1 1  have  no  enemies !' 
and,  as  no  word  of  love  had  ever  been 
breathed  into  her  ears  that  had  not  been 
uttered  bv  her  husband,  the  idea  of  being 
the  victim  of  a  would-be  lover's  guilty  en- 
terprise never  for  a  moment  occurred  to  her 
mind.  Calmed,  and  to  some  extent  forti- 
fied, by  her  reflections,  she  waited  for  what 
might  happen. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  and  the 
stillness  of  the  house  remained  unbroken. 
Yague  terror  was  again  creeping  over  her, 
and  she  was  beginning  to  think  of  retreat- 
ing while  retreat  was  open  to  her,  when  a 
portiere  which  concealed  an  inner  door  of 
the  boudoir  was  gently  raised,  and  Gerald 
entered  the  room. 

1  You ! — you  here,  Sir  Gerald  Dalbright !' 
cried  Lady  Pentarvon,  starting  to  her  feet, 
and  looking  at  him  with  inexpressible  as- 
tonishment. 

Gerald  placed  a  finger  on  his  lips,  as  if 
to  enjoin  silence,  and  at  the  same  moment 
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he  crossed  the  room  and  carefully  closed 
the  door  by  which  Lady  Pentarvon  had  en- 
tered the  boudoir. 

At  the  time  she  attached  no  particular 
importance  to  the  act,  her  mind  being  agi- 
tated on  another  account. 

c  In  all  probability — since  I  find  you  here 
at   this   moment  —  you   know   the   motive 
which  has  brought  me  here?'  she  cried. 
Gerald  assented  with  a  bow. 
'  Perhaps  you  are  yourself  the  author  of 
this  letter?'  she  asked,  holding  out  to  him 
the  anonymous  epistle. 
'  I  am,'  he  replied. 

c  You !'  cried  Lady  Pentarvon,  scarcely 
able  to  believe  an  admission  so  unblu  sh- 
ingly made — c  you,  Sir  Gerald  Dalbright, — 
my  husband's  friend !' 

'  I  am  still  more  yours,  Lady  Pent- 
arvon.' 

4  Perhaps ;  yet  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
ought  to  thank  you  for  the  service  you 
have  rendered  me,'  she  replied.     c  You  say 
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that  you  are  rny  friend,  and  you  show 
me  the  abyss  into  which  my  husband  has 
plunged;  but  is  it  not,  at  least  in  some 
measure,  through  you  that  he  has  fallen  ?  I 
firmly  believe  that  had  Lord  Pentarvon 
never  known  you,  much  shame  and  sorrow 
would  have  been  spared  both  him  and  me.' 
These  words  were  spoken  with  a  simple 
and  touching  dignity  that  awoke  in  the 
callous  mind  of  the  young  roue  sl  slight  and 
momentary  emotion;  but  the  good  effect 
lasted  only  for  an  instant. 

I  You  are  unjust  towards  me,  Lady  Pent- 
arvon,' he  cried.  'You  accuse  me  of  having 
been  the  cause  of  your  husband's  miscon- 
duct ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have — at  every 
opportunity,  and  exerting  my  utmost  power 
— endeavoured  to  turn  him  from  the  danger- 
ous course  he  is  bent  on  pursuing.  All  my 
efforts  have  been  unavailing;  I  have  been 
vanquished  in  the  struggle.' 

I I  wish  I  could  believe  you,'  she  replied. 
4  If  you  really  felt  for  me  the  interest  of 
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which  you  have  just  spoken,  why  did  you 
not  sooner  warn  me  of  the  danger  that  was 
hanging  over  me?' 

1  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  had  more 
courage ;  but  the  part  of  an  informer  is  so 
difficult  to  play/  said  Gerald. 

4  Yet  you  have  taken  it  upon  yourself!' 

Gerald  blushed  scarlet. 

'I — I  hesitated  a  long  while,'  he  stam- 
mered; 'but  at  last  a  time  came  when  I 
ceased  to  be  master  of  my  actions,  or  of 
my  will;  the  motive  by  which  I  was  called 
upon  to  act  was  so  powerful,  that  every 
consideration  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  it.' 

4 1  do  not  understand  you,'  said  Lady 
Pentarvon. 

'You  do  not  understand,  because — be- 
cause you  do  not  know  what  has  long  been 
passing  in  my  mind,  Lady  Pentarvon,'  he 
cried,  with  growing  intensity  of  manner 
and  emphasis. 

In  the  frank  ingenuousness  of  her  pure- 
mindedness    Lady    Pentarvon    had    not    a 
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thought  of  the  danger  that  lurked  in  these 
words  of  Gerald's. 

c  What  has  been  passing  in  your  mind  ?' 
she  asked  innocently. 

For  a  moment  he  was  completely  dis- 
armed, and  the  blood  forsook  his  cheeks; 
but  the  next  instant,  with  purple  brow  and 
eyes  that  glittered  with  audacity,  he  threw 
himself  at  her  feet  and  exclaimed : 

4  This  ! — I  love  you  P 

Like  the  shock  of  a  thunderclap  this 
monstrous  declaration  fell  upon  the  young 
wife's  ears.  For  a  short  time  her  senses 
were  benumbed ;  but  speedily  a  light  flashed 
upon  her  mind,  and  revealed  to  her  the  en- 
tire danger  of  her  position.  She  saw,  only 
too  clearly,  that  she  had  been  infamously 
entrapped. 

She  had  before  been  pale,  she  now 
became  livid.  Her  heart  beat  wildly  and 
almost  to  bursting,  and  big  tears,  which 
she  could  not  restrain,  rolled  down  her 
blanched   cheeks.     She  joined   her    hands, 
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and  held  them  supplicatingly  towards  Ge- 
rald. 

'  In  the  name  of  heaven,'  she  cried,  '  0, 
what  have  I  done  to  you  that  you  should 
treat  me  in  this  way?' 

'What  have  you  done!'  he  replied,  ris- 
ing and  seizing  her  hands,  c  you  have  made 
me  love  you — love  you  so  passionately  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  now  care  for 
but  the  requital  of  my  love  by  you !' 

c  0,  hush  !  hush !'  she  cried.  £  What  you 
say  is  madness!  You  know  that  it  is  im- 
possible. You  know  that  I  am  united  to 
another,  not  only  by  the  sacred  bonds  of 
marriage,  but  by  the  ties  of  love,  deep,  in- 
finite, eternal!' 

1  No  love  is  eternal,'  cried  Gerald ;  '  a 
husband's  love  least  of  all.  Hear  me,  Blanche 
— dear  Blanche  ! ' 

As  if  the  sound  of  her  name  coming 
from  his  lips  had  stung  her,  she  started, 
and  wrenched  her  hands  from  his  grasp. 
He  attempted  to  enfold  her  in  his  arms,  but 
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she  repulsed  him  with  a  gesture  full  of  pride 
and  disdain. 

'  You  are  bold,  to  dare  to  lay  a  hand  on 
me,  Sir  Gerald  Dalbright !'  she  cried,  in  a 
tone  such  as  she  might  have  used  to  an  in- 
solent lacquey  whom  she  was  ordering  out 
of  her  presence. 

Gerald,  red  and  pale  by  turns,  appeared 
undecided  as  to  the  course  he  should 
take. 

4 1  now  understand  you,'  she  continued  ; 
cbut  you  have  wonderfully  misunderstood 
me  in  supposing  that  the  way  to  my  heart 
was  by  the  path  of  falsehood,  rascality,  and 
cowardice!  You  have  made  a  great  mis- 
take ;  and  since,  by  your  means,  we  are  here 
face  to  face,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think. of 
you  and  your  acts.  I  will  cast  the  truth  in 
your  face — that  only  can  console  me  for  the 
shame  of  ever  having  permitted  you  to  set 
foot  within  my  house  F 

She  paused  to  take  breath.  Gerald  lis- 
tened, with   clenched   hands  and  close-set 
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teeth — drops  of  perspiration  standing  upon 
his  forehead — without  daring  to  interrupt 
her. 

c  You  have  played — and  with  what  cyni- 
cism !'  she  continued,  '  the  most  scandalous 
of  all  farces — that  of  false  friendship  !  More 
cowardly  than  a  thief — for  the  thief  at  least 
does  not  shake  the  hand  of  the  man  he  is 
about  to  rob — you  have  stolen  the  affection 
of  my  too-trusting  husband.  How  have  you 
repaid  his  brotherly  regard  and  confidence 
in  you?  By  a  monstrous  treason!  by  ca- 
lumny !  Yes,  by  calumny ;  for  I  now  clearly 
see  the  true  nature  of  your  infamous  accu- 
sations. And  you  have  dared  to  tell  me 
you  love  me !  Thank  heaven,  there  is  be- 
tween me  and  such  as  you  an  impassable 
gulf;  and  this  you  knew  so  well,  that  you 
were  obliged  to  draw  me  into  this  snare  be- 
fore you  could  venture  even  to  pronounce 
the  word  "  love''  in  my  ears !  Sir  Gerald 
Dalbright,  you  are  not  a  gentleman,  but  a 
vulgar  scoundrel !    Now,  stand  aside  !' 
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c  Lady  Pen  tar  von !'  cried  Gerald,  about 
to  bar  her  passage  to  the  door. 

1  Stand  aside !'  she  repeated. 

Gerald  appeared  to  be  completely  domi- 
nated by  the  tone  of  command  in  which 
these  words  were  uttered,  and  involuntarily 
made  way  for  her. 

With  head  erect,  and  eyes  that  darted 
beams  of  fiery  indignation,  Lady  Pentarvon 
unfastened  the  door,  crossed  the  drawing- 
room,  passed  through  the  conservatory  and 
the  garden,  and  presently  gained  the  road 
beyond  the  outer  gate. 

'  Thank  heaven  !  —  thank  heaven !'  she 
cried,  and  burst  into  tears. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BRACELET. 

Scaecely  was  Lady  Pentarvon  safe  from 
the  peril  into  which  she  had  been  so  infam- 
ously entrapped,  before  the  nervous  strength 
which  had  sustained  her  gave  way,  and  she 
was  almost  on  the  point  of  fainting  with 
terror.  The  thought  that  Gerald  might 
pursue  her  took  possession  of  her  mind.  She 
became  incapable  of  reasoning  on  the  facts 
of  her  situation  ;  she  forgot  that  a  cab  was 
in  waiting  for  her,  which  would  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  place  her  in  the  se- 
curity of  her  own  home.  She  remembered 
nothing  but  that  Gerald  was  behind  her, 
and  that  she  was  flying  from  his  odious 
pursuit. 

Unconscious  of  what  she  was  doing,  she 
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hurried  away  in  the  direction  exactly  oppo- 
site to  that  she  should  have  taken  to  reach 
the  cab,  the  driver  of  which  was  patiently 
awaiting  her  return.  That  sagacious  indi- 
vidual  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  retreating 
form  ;  but  though  the  thought  crossed  his 
mind  that  he  recognised  her  figure,  it  was 
not  before  she  was  out  of  sight  that  it  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  his  fare  having 
designedly  avoided  him. 

'Why  blow  me,  yes  ;  it  must  a-been 
her !'  he  cried,  knocking  the  ash  out  of  his 
pipe  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  wheels  of  his 
cab.  '  From  where  she  was  a-crossin  the 
road  she  must  a-come  out  of  the  very  house 
I  see  her  go  into.  Cuss'd  if  I  don't  believe 
she's  done  me,  arter  all!' 

He  hurriedly  pulled  from  out  of  his 
coat- pocket  the  bracelet  Lady  Pentarvon 
had  left  in  his  hands,  and  closely  examined 
it  by  the  light  of  his  lamp. 

'  Looks  as  if  it  might  be  worth  a  fifty- 
pun'  note,'  he  said,  'and  mayn't  be  worth 
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the  price  o'  half  a  pint  o'  gin.  The  artful 
young  warmint!  I'll  go  arter  her,'  he  ex- 
claimed, preparing  to  mount  his  box  ;  '  and 
if  I  comes  up  with  her — well,  she'll  remem- 
ber trying  of  it  on  with  Bill  Windslipp.' 

He  had  taken  the  reins  in  his  hand  and 
was  about  to  bring  the  lash  of  his  whip 
smartly  down  on  the  off  flank  of  his  dozing 
horse,  when  he  was  addressed  by  Gerald, 
whose  advance  he  had  not  noticed. 

'  Hold  hard,  my  man,'  cried  Gerald. 
'  Have  you  seen  a  lady  pass  this  way — 
quickly  —  within  the  last  three  or  four 
minutes  ?' 

'  Ho,  ho !'  said  Mr.  Windslipp  to  himself. 
'Lady  as  come  out  of  one  of  these  here 
villas  ?'  he  asked. 

'Yes;  the  second  on  the  right  from 
here,'  replied  Gerald. 

'Then  1  was  right — it  was  her!'  ejacu- 
lated Mr.  Windslipp. 

'  Her  !  Do  you  know  anything  of  this 
lady  ?'  inquired  Gerald  with  surprise. 
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4 1  only  know  as  I  drove  her  up  here 
from  Oxford-street,  and  that  she's  kep  me 
a -waiting  here  for  near  "an  hour,  and  has 
cut  off  now  without  paying  me  my  fare. 
That's  all  I  know  about  her,  and  rather 
more  than  I  care  to  know  too.' 

'I'll  pay  you  her  fare,'  replied  Gerald, 
handing  him  half-a-crown. 

'Much  obliged  to  yer,  guv'nor,1  cried 
Mr.  Windslipp.  '  Shall  I  try  and  ketch  her 
up?' 

'  No,  never  mind  doing  that ;  but  tell 
me  whether  you  saw  her  face — whether  you 
should  know  her  again  if  you  met  her.' 

'  Certain  of  it.  AVhen  she  began  to  talk 
about  having  no  money  to  pay  her  fare — 
coming  out  without  her  pus,  and  all  that 
stuff— I  took  a  good  look  at  her  under  the 
light  of  this  here  lamp.  0  yes,  I  should 
know  her  agin.' 

Gerald  made  a  note  in  his  pocket-book 
of  the  number  of  Mr.  Windslipp' s  cab,  and 
also  of  that  gentleman's  badge.     There  was 
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nothing  very  unusual  or  alarming  in  the 
proceeding,  but  it  nevertheless  vaguely  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Windslipp's  mind  the  idea  of 
his  '  being  wanted'  at  some  future  time,  and 
that  the  bracelet  in  his  possession  might 
somehow  become  the  subject  of  inquiry,  if 
it  wasn't  after  all  so  worthless  as  he  sus- 
pected. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon  for  asking  the  ques- 
tion, guv'nor,'  said  Mr.  Windslipp,  touching 
his  hat,  c  but  could  yer  tell  me  the  address 
of  that  there  young  party  ?' 

4  Why  do  you  want  to  know  ?'  asked 
Gerald. 

1 1  Cause  I'd  call  in  the  morning,  and  give 
her  back  something  she's  left  behind  her.' 

4  Something  she  left  in  your  cab  ?' 

4  No,  not  exactly  in  the  keb,'  replied  Mr. 
Windslipp,  4  'cause  in  point  o'  fact  she  left 
it  in  my  hands,  having  got  no  money,  as 
she  said,  to  pay  her  fare.' 

c  What  did  she  leave  with  you  ?'  inquired 
Gerald. 
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4  Well,  this  here  bracelet  is  what  she 
left,'  said  Mr.  Windslipp,  handing  it  to 
Gerald,  who  at  a  glance  recognised  it  as 

one  habitually  worn  by  Lady  Pentarvon. 
Ain't  worth  much,  I  fancy,  is  it,  guv'nor  ?' 

The  cabman's  question  furnished  Gerald 
with  an  idea  which  he  proceeded  to  act  upon 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  In  the  most 
careless  tone  of  voice  he  could  assume,  he 
replied, 

c  0  no,  nearly  worthless.  Cost  about 
four  or  five  shillings  when  it  was  new. 
Stones  and  setting  all  sham.' 

4  If  that  ain't  just  what  I  said  to  myself 
from  the  first !'  cried  Mr.  Windslipp  in  un- 
affected disgust.  c  The  artfulness  o'  these 
here  young  parties !' 

4  Never  mind,  cabby,  you  shan't  lose  by 
the  job,'  said  Gerald.  '  She'd  like  to  have 
her  bracelet  back,  I  daresay;  but  she  would 
not  like  you  to  go  to  her  house  with  it.  I 
shall  be  calling  on  her  to-morrow,  and  will 
give  it  to  her.     In  the  mean  time — you're 
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an  honest  fellow,  and  here's  half  a  sovereign 
for  you  to  drink  her  health.  Now  drive  me 
to  the  Royal  Opera  as  fast  as  you  can  go.' 

c  In  fifteen  minutes,  guv'nor — barring 
there's  a  revolution  with  barricades  in  Ox- 
ford-street,' cried  Mr.  Windslipp,  almost 
lifting  his  horse  into  the  air  with  the  lash 
of  his  whip. 

While  Gerald  was  being  driven  at  a 
galloj)  towards  the  theatre,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  find  Seraphine,  Lady  Pentarvon, 
almost  exhausted  in  body  and  mind,  was 
painfully  making  her  way  to  her  home  on 
foot,  aided  by  directions  which  she  was 
compelled  from  time  to  time  to  ask  of  such 
persons  as  she  chanced  to  meet. 

On  reaching  her  house  her  powers  were 
completely  exhausted,  and  she  could  only 
give  herself  helplessly  into  the  hands  of  her 
astonished  maid,  who  undressed  her  and 
placed  her  in  her  bed. 

Meanwhile  Gerald  had  reached  the  opera 
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in  time  to  rejoin  Seraphine  before  the  per- 
formance was  entirely  finished. 

'Well  ?'  demanded  Seraphine  eagerly, 
'  did  she  fall  into  your  trap  ?' 

'Yes,  and  no,'  replied  Gerald  half  an- 
grily. 

'What  do  you  mean? — that  she  came, 
but  not  alone?' 

'No,  I  don't  mean  that.  She  came  and 
alone ;  but — ' 

'  But  what,  then  ?' 

With  almost  savage  emphasis  Gerald 
related  all  that  had  passed  between  himself 
and  Lady  Pentarvon.  Seraphine  listened 
without  interrupting  him,  but  she  found 
great  difficulty  in  concealing  from  him  a 
mocking  and  contemptuous  smile  that  rose 
to  her  lips  as  he  detailed  the  completeness 
of  his  failure. 

'Now  you  know  the  whole  story,'  he 
said,  '  what  do  you  say  to  it?' 

'  If  I  tell  you  what  I  think,  I  shall  hurt 
your  feelings,'  she  replied. 
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'Don't  let  that  prevent  your  saying 
what  you  think.' 

1 1  think,  then,  my  dear  Sir  Gerald,  that 
in  this  matter  you  have  behaved  like  a  fool.' 

'  What  should  I  have  done  V 

1 Precisely  everything  you  did  not  do! 
A  pretty  champion,'  she  added  to  herself, 
'  I  have  chosen  to  work  out  my  vengeance !' 

Gerald  made  her  no  answer,  but  bit  his 
lip  with  vexation.  She  laughed  outright  at 
his  obvious  mortification. 

c  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  you  cut 
a  most  ridiculous  figure  in  all  this  affair,' 
she  said. 

'At  all  events,  I  need  not  stay  to  be 
laughed  at  to  my  face,'  he  replied  fiercely; 
'  so  good-night  and  good-bye.  I  shall  take 
her  back  her  bracelet,  and  to-morrow  morn- 
ing set  off  for  Italy.' 

1  What  do  you  mean  by  "her  bracelet"?' 
she  demanded  quickly.  '  You  didn't  tell  me 
anything  about  a  bracelet.' 

'I  didn't  think  of  it — it  does  not  seem 
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to  me  a  matter  of  any  importance,'  he  re- 
plied, after  telling  her  how  he  had  become 
possessed  of  Lady  Pentarvon's  bracelet. 

Seraphine  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
with  an  expression  of  contemptuous  won- 
derment. 

1  And  you  really  think  the  possession  of 
this  bracelet  a  matter  of  no  importance?' 
she  cried.  l  Why,  man,  you  must  have 
suddenly  lost  the  little  portion  of  common 
sense  you  were  ever  master  of!  This  brace- 
let coming  into  your  hands  in  such  a  man- 
ner changes  the  whole  situation.' 

'How?'  cried  Gerald. 

4  See,  the  opera  is  over,'  she  replied, 
rising.  '  Come  home  with  me,  and  on  the 
way  I  will  tell  you  how  to  turn  your  pre- 
posterous defeat  into  a  victory — if  you  have 
brains  enough  to  follow  my  instructions.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

MUTTERINGS  OF  THE  COMING  STORM. 

Lord  Pent ar von  waited  till  after  midnight 
for  the  return  of  Gerald  to  the  club,  and 
then  went  home,  a  prey  to  agonies  of  doubt 
as  to  the  upshot  of  his  friend's  interposition; 
dreading,  indeed,  to  find  his  way  into  his 
house  intercepted  by  the  reckless  Jewess, 
who,  he  believed,  held  him  at  her  mercy. 

By  degrees  the  power  to  think  returned 
to  Laclv  Pentarvon,  and  her  first  clear  view 
of  what  had  passed  between  her  and  Gerald 
determined  her  to  tell  her  husband ;  but 
this  determination,  on  farther  reflection,  she 
abandoned.  Informed  of  the  unpardonable 
wrong  that  had  been  done  to  him,  Lord 
Pentarvon  would  call  his  false  friend  to  ac- 
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count ;  and  what  danger  and  distress  mi^ht 
not  spring  from  their  angry  collision ! 

But,  more  than  ever,  she  now  felt  that 
so  long  as  she  remained  in  London  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  to  enjoy  a  moment's 
tranquillity  of  mind,  pursued  as  she  would 
be  by  the  constant  dread  of  some  new  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Gerald,  or  of  the  dis- 
covery of  his  wrong  by  her  husband. 

One  result  of  her  adventure,  and  that  a 
happy  one,  entirely  unforeseen  by  the  con- 
trivers of  the  abominable  plot  of  which  she 
had  so  nearly  been  made  the  victim,  was 
that  it  did  away  with  her  jealousy.  It  had 
been  made  only  too  clear  to  her  that  Gerald 
had  not  shrunk  from  any  rascality  to  give 
an  appearance  of  truth  to  his  falsehoods  ; 
she  therefore  utterly  disbelieved  all  the  ac- 
cusations he  had  made  against  her  husband, 
and  banished  from  her  mind  even  the  evid- 
ence of  Lord  Pentarvon's  culpability  that 
had  recently  appeared  to  tell  so  conclusively 
against  him. 
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4  Might  I  not  myself  appear  guilty  ?'  she 
asked  herself;  'and  may  it  not  be  equally 
so  with  my  dear  husband?' 

On  his  arrival  at  home,  Lord  Pentarvon 
inquired  for  Lady  Pentarvon,  and  was  in- 
formed by  her  maid  that  her  ladyship  had 
retired  to  rest — the  woman  discreetly  re- 
fraining from  making  any  remark  on  her 
mistress's  condition.  The  state  of  anxious 
donbt  in  which  he  had  been  left  by  Gerald 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
mise he  had  given  his  wife,  of  quitting  Lon- 
don on  the  following  day  ;  and  this  change 
in  his  plans  he  thought  it  best  to  communi- 
cate to  Lady  Pentarvon  before  retiring  to 
his  own  room. 

Concealing  his  troubled  state  of  mind  as 
completely  as  he  could,  he  entered  his  wife's 
room,  and,  finding  her  awake,  told  her  of 
the  necessity  he  was  under  of  putting  off 
their  departure  for  two  or  three  days.  Dis- 
appointed as  she  was,  no  jealous  suspicions 
returned  to  her  mind ;  and,  in  parting  with 
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him  for  the  night,  she  only  urged  him  not 
to  delay  their  journey  an  hour  longer  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  settlement 
of  the  business  which  claimed  his  presence. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  he  sent 
a  note  of  urgent  inquiry  to  Gerald's  house 
in  Mayfair,  but  received  back  answer  that 
Sir  Gerald  had  not  returned  home  since  the 
day  before.  Astonished  and  greatly  morti- 
fied, as  well  as  terrified,  by  this  withhold- 
ing of  information  on  Gerald's  part,  he  re- 
frained from  visiting  the  clubs  where  he 
might  accidentally  and  inconveniently  have 
met  him.  Two  days  thus  passed,  during 
which  he  was  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place,  in  which  he 
was  so  deeply  concerned. 

Gerald  was  about  to  mount  his  horse  for 
an  early  ride  in  the  Park,  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  after  Lady  Pentarvon's  es- 
cape, when  Lord  Carleon  alighted  from  his 
brougham,  and  asked  him  to  put  off  his  ride 
for  a  short  time.     For   several  weeks  the 
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two  had  not  met,  and  Gerald  would  rather 
their  meeting  had  been  still  longer  deferred ; 

CD  ©  ' 

but  he  nevertheless  expressed  himself  as 
being  delighted  to  see  Lord  Carleon,  and 
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altogether  at  his  disposal. 

Lord  Carleon  was  pale,  and  his  face  wore 
an  expression  of  strongly -marked  sadness ; 
from  which  signs  Gerald  augured  ill  of  the 

CD  cj 

subject  about  which  his  visitor  had  come  to 
talk  to  him. 

4  My  dear  Gerald,'  said  Lord  Carleon 
very  gravely,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated 
in  the  drawing-room,  whither  Gerald  had 
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conducted  him,  '  the  immediate  cause  of  my 
visit  refers  to  certain  reports  that  have 
come  to  my  ears.' 

1  Certain  reports  concerning  me,  of  course 
you  mean  ?  and  of  an  unpleasant  nature, 
equally  of  course?' 

4  More  than  unpleasant,  if  they  are  well 
founded,'  replied  Lord  Carleon,  looking  him 
searchingly  in  the  face. 

c  Serious,  then  ?' 
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1  Very.  These  reports  affirm — I  beg 
you  to  observe  that  in  repeating  them 
I  play  only  the  part  of  an  echo  —  these 
reports  affirm  that  you  have  boasted  of 
being  the  lover  of  the  Countess  of  Pent- 
arvon.' 

A  smile  of  indescribable  fatuity  rose  to 
Gerald's  lips  as  he  answered, 

1  Lady  Pentarvon  is  certainly  one  of  the 
handsomest  women  in  London,  and  I  don't 
imagine  you  think  it  would  be  any  kind  of 
dishonour  to  be  her  lover?' 

Beneath  the  look  which  Lord  Carleon 
cast  upon  him  he  fairly  quailed.  He  turned 
his  head  away,  as  he  asked  with  forced  care- 
lessness, 

4  And  what  else  do  they  say  of  me  ?' 

1  They  say,'  continued  Lord  Carleon, 
'  that  you  go  about  describing,  to  whoever 
will  listen  to  you,  the  details  of  your  liaison; 
and  that  to  the  incredulous  you  exhibit  as 
a  gage  d'amour  a  bracelet  worn  by  the 
Countess   at   your   first    love -meeting  —  a 
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bracelet  which,  in  fact,  a  hundred  persons 
know  to  have  belonged  to  her.' 

Gerald  had  turned  away  his  head,  and 
his  eyes  were  cast  down,  but  nevertheless 
he  felt  the  searching  gaze  of  Lord  Carleon 
still  pressing  like  a  weight  upon  his  brow. 
He  blushed  and  paled  by  turns,  and  tried  in 
vain  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  calmness. 

'Well,  what  else  do  they  say  of  me?' 
he  asked  for  the  second  time. 

'What  else!'  cried  Lord  Carleon;  'is 
not  that  enough?' 

'  0,  I  suspected  something  very  much 
worse  was  to  follow,'  replied  Gerald. 

Lord  Carleon  started,  and  for  a  moment 
appeared  unable  to  speak. 

'Gerald,'  he  said  at  length,  'do  you 
know,  I  feel  almost  forced  to  believe  that 
what  is  said  of  you  is  true  /' 

'  And  what  if  it  were  ?' 

'  What !'  cried  Lord  Carleon,  '  is  it  pos- 
sible you  do  not  understand  the  shame  with 
which  you  would  be  covered?' 
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1  I  confess  I  don't,'  replied  Gerald  half- 
doggedly. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  before 
Lord  Carleon  spoke  again.  When  he  did 
speak  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  profoundly 
sad,  but  he  was  calm. 

4  Weigh  well  what  I  am  going  to  say  to 
you,  Gerald,'  he  said.  '  The  man  who,  by 
force  of  love  or  force  of  cunning,  becomes 
the  lover  of  a  woman  of  position  whose  life 
has  till  then  been  pure,  whose  future  may 
be  compromised,  whose  honour  may  be  de- 
stroyed, by  a  suspicion,  by  a  single  indis- 
creet word — the  man  who  stands  in  this 
relation  with  such  a  woman  must  lock  up 
her  secret  in  the  very  depths  of  his  heart 
as  in  a  trebly- walled  tomb,  and  must  suffer 
death  rather  than  betray  his  trust. 

'If  he  does  otherwise,'  continued  Lord 
Carleon,  '  if  he  holds  cheap  the  trust  of  her 
who,  for  him  alone,  has  put  her  honour  in 
jeopardy,  that  man  is  a  coward! — yes,  a 
coward !  who  will  be  scorned  by  every  one 
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who  has  an  uncorrupted  heart  beating  in 
his  breast.  That  man  is  a  coward,  Gerald — 
almost  as  vile  as  one  who  has  calumniated 
a  woman;  and  ask  yourself  with  what  im- 
measurable contempt  you  yourself  would 
contemplate  such  a  man!' 

Gerald,  his  face  averted,  and  crimsoned 
with  shame,  felt  as  if  beaten  down  by  a 
thunder-stroke.  The  whole  infamy  of  his 
conduct  stood  plainly  revealed  to  his  mind. 
He  blushed  for  himself;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
with  this  passing  emotion  there  was  no  ad- 
mixture of  remorse,  or  desire  to  retrace  the 
false  steps  he  had  taken,  or  to  repair  the 
harm  he  had  done.  His  pride  had  suffered 
a  cruel  humiliation,  that  was  all ;  his  heart 
was  closed  against  repentance. 

The  conversation  was  prolonged;  but 
Lord  Carleon  saw,  with  a  sad  heart,  that 
Gerald  was  completely  obdurate,  and  at 
length  left  him. 

4  I'm  in  a  devil  of  a  mess,  that's  clear, ' 
he  said  to  himself;  'and  all  through  follow- 
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ing  the  counsel  of  that  infernal  woman! 
I've  walked  into  the  difficulty  like  a  blind 
fool !  But  it's  too  late  now  to  go  back.  I 
must  face  the  worst  that  can  happen  as  best 
I  can!' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  STORM  BURSTS  FORTH. 

Gerald  dined  at  his  club  alone,  and  after 
dinner  strolled  into  the  smoking-room, 
where  Lord  Alfred  Fitzcole,  Lord  Fordwick, 
and  a  dozen  other  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances were  seated.  He  advanced  to- 
wards Lord  Fordwick,  who,  having  been 
out  of  town  for  some  little  time  past,  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  scandal  with  which 
Lord  Carleon  had  taxed  his  friend,  and 
therefore  held  out  his  hand  with  his  accus- 
tomed cordiality.  Gerald  wrung  it  warmly, 
and  then  turned  to  Lord  Alfred  Fitzcole, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  him. 

c  Good-evening,'  said  Lord  Alfred  in  an 
icy  tone,   stooping  to  take  a  light  for  his 
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cigar,  as  if  he  had  not  noticed  the  proffered 
hand. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  intention 
of  the  act ;  but  Gerald  pretended  not  to  ob- 
serve it,  and,  after  exchanging  a  few  insis;- 
nificant  words,  left  the  smoking-room. 

'Why,  what's  up  between  you  two?' 
asked  Lord  Fordwick  as  soon  as  Gerald  was 
out  of  ear-shot. 

'  Sir  Gerald  Dalbright  is  a  young  scoun- 
drel !'  replied  Lord  Alfred. 

4  The  devil  he  is !'  cried  Lord  Fordwick. 
'What  has  he  been  doing  to  earn  such  a 
reputation  ?' 

Lord  Alfred  informed  his  friend  of  all 
the  facts  as  Lord  Carleon  had  stated  them 
to  Gerald  himself,  only  withholding  the 
name  of  the  Countess  of  Pentarvon. 

1  By  heaven !'  cried  Lord  Fordwick,  when 
he  had  heard  all  that  his  friend  chose  to  tell 
him,  '  if  that's  all  true,  you  may  well  call 
him  a  young  scoundrel !' 

4  There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  all 
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I  have  told  you  is  true ;  and  I  have  besides 
a  personal  reason  for  being  savagely  indig- 
nant with  the  fellow.  The  lady  in  question 
is  one  of  my  sister's  most  intimate  and  most 
valued  friends,  and  it  was,  to  some  extent, 
through  me  that  he  was  received  into  her 
house.' 

c  One  of  Lady  Ebsworth's  most  valued 
friends !    Good  heavens  !  you  don't  mean — ' 

Lord  Alfred  stopped  his  friend  before 
he  had  pronounced  the  name  that  rose  to 
his  lips. 

c  I  see  you  guess  rightly,'  he  said. 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  smok- 
ing-room opened,  and  Lord  Pentarvon  en- 
tered. His  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  see  him  without  being  deeply 
impressed  by  his  whole  appearance. 

Lord  Alfred  Fitzcole  and  Lord  Fordwick 
exchanged  rapid  and  significant  glances. 
Their  looks  said  as  plainly  as  spoken  words : 
cHe  knows  all!— what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen?' 
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Lord  Pentarvon  at  once  crossed  to  the 
two  friends,  who  pressed  his  hand  with  al- 
most affectionate  warmth,   but  neither   of 

them  spoke. 

8  Gentlemen,'  said  Lord  Pentarvon  after 
a  few  seconds,  and  with  visible  agitation,  i  I 
was  in  search  of  you.' 

Still  neither  of  them  replied,  and  he 
continued : 

4 1  believe  I  may  call  you  my  friends — 
my  two  friends.' 

'You  may,  my  dear  Pentarvon,'  they 
replied  warmly. 

1  And  that  I  may  put  your  friendship  to 
the  test?' 

1  In  any  way,  my  dear  fellow.' 

'  Thank  you,'  cried  Lord  Pentarvon. 
'  Come  with  me.' 

He  moved  towards  the  door  as  he  spoke, 
and  both  the  friends  felt  that  there  would 
have  been  indelicacy  in  attempting  to  de- 
tain him  for  explanation.  They  followed 
him  at  once  therefore,  without  addressing 
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to  him  any  question  as  to  his  intentions  in 
taking  them  with  him. 

Lord  Pentarvon  led  them  into  the  card- 
room,  where  three  or  four  parties  were 
seated  at  whist,  Gerald  being  at  one  of  the 
tables  exactly  facing  the  door. 

At  the  moment  the  door  opened,  Gerald 
happened  to  raise  his  eyes,  and  saw  the 
entrance  of  Lord  Pentarvon  and  his  two 
friends. 

Doubtless  he  read,  as  in  a  book,  all  that 
was  written  in  the  face  of  the  Countess  of 
Pentarvon's  husband.  He  turned  pale — 
paler  than  Lord  Pentarvon  himself;  a  ner- 
vous trembling  seized  upon  him,  and  his 
cards  fell  from  his  unnerved  hand  on  to  the 
table. 

c  Sir  Gerald  Dalbright,'  said  Lord  Pent- 
arvon in  a  loud  voice,  '  I  wish  to  speak  with 
vou.' 

1  With  me  ?'  inquired  Gerald  hesitatingly, 
his  brows  becoming  for  a  moment  crimson. 
4  If  my  partners  will  excuse  my  absence  for 
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a  few  moments,  I  will  come  to  you  into  the 
drawing-room.' 

4 1  prefer  that  what  I  have  to  say  to  you 
should  be  heard  by  the  gentlemen  now  pre- 
sent,' replied  Lord  Pentarvon.  'I  desire 
that  they  should  know  what  you  are  ;  that, 
as  the  outrage  of  which  you  have  been  guilty 
has  been  public,  the  reparation  shall  be  no 
less  so !' 

'I  do  not  understand  you,'  stammered 
Gerald  ;  '  I  know  nothing  of  the  outrage  to 
which  you  allude.' 

4  Do  you  not  ?'  replied  Lord  Pentarvon. 
'  I  will  instruct  you,  then.  Sir  Gerald  Dal- 
bright,  I  have  opened  my  house  to  you, 
giyen  you  my  confidence,  called  you  my 
friend,  taken  your  hand  as  I  should  that  of 
my  own  brother.  You  have  repaid  me  for 
all  this  by  the  most  cowardly  of  all  treason 
against  my  confidence  and  affection.  You 
have  attempted  to  seduce  my  wife,  and,  dis- 
dainfully repulsed  by  her,  have  sought  to 
dishonour  her  bv  falsehood  and  calumny.' 
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Gerald  attempted  to  speak,  but  Lord 
Pentarvon  commanded  him  to  be  silent. 

1  Your  conduct  might  be  sufficiently 
punished  by  my  contempt  and  scorn,'  he 
continued,  advancing  as  he  spoke ;  '  but 
your  reptile  slime  has  been  spurted  upon  a 
name  too  pure  and  too  dear  to  me  not  to 
rouse  me  to  anger.  For  such  wretches  as 
you  there  is  but  one  fitting  chastisement. 
It  is  this !' 

And  he  dashed  his  clenched  fist  full  into 
Gerald's  face. 

Stunned  for  a  moment  by  the  blow, 
Gerald  measured  his  length  upon  the  floor ; 
but  he  quickly  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  teeth 
set  and  his  eyes  flaming  with  rage.  He 
made  frantic  attempts  to  rush  on  Lord 
Pentarvon,  but  he  was  withheld  and  over- 
powered by  the  men  present. 

1  Gentlemen,'  said  Lord  Pentarvon,  i  I 
beg  you  will  forgive  me  for  having  provoked 
this  shameful  scene.  I  ought  to  have  con- 
trolled my  passion  ;  but  perhaps  the  great- 
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ness  of  the  outrage  I  have  endured  may 
besjDeak  your  indulgence.' 

Gerald  was  by  this  time  literally  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth ;  and  seeing  Lord  Pent- 
arvon  turning  to  quit  the  room  with  his 
friends  Lord  Alfred  Fitzcole  and  Lord  Ford- 
wick,  he  almost  shrieked, 

1  Hear  me,  Lord  Pentarvon  !  I  swear 
your  wife  has  been  my  mistress ;  and  here 
in  proof  1  have  her  love-token.'  He  freed 
his  right  hand  and  produced  Lady  Pent- 
agon's bracelet  from  a  breast-pocket  in  his 
coat.     c  Look  at  it ;  do  you  not  know  it  ?' 

For  an  instant  Lord  Pentarvon  stag- 
gered as  if  he  had  been  struck.  The  next 
moment  he  had  seized  Gerald  by  the  throat 
as  with  the  grip  of  a  tiger,  and  torn  the 
bracelet  from  his  hand. 

As  quickly  as  possible  the  two  were 
separated,  and  Gerald  was  laid  fainting 
upon  a  couch.  Lord  Alfred  Fitzcole  and 
Lord  Fordwick  led  Lord  Pentarvon  out  of 
the  room. 
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Returned  at  length  to  consciousness, 
and  able  to  collect  his  scattered  senses, 
Gerald  looked  anxiously  into  the  faces  of 
the  men  surrounding  him.  A  olance  suf- 
ficed  to  make  him  aware  of  the  fact  that 
from  not  one  of  these  men  might  he  expect 
to  receive  the  least  sympathy.  More  or  less 
lax  of  morals,  as  he  knew  most  of  them  to 
be,  he  saw  they  one  and  all  condemned  his 
conduct. 

Choking  with  suppressed  rage  and  shame, 
he  rose  and  left  the  room,  after  stammering 
a  sort  of  clumsy  apology  for  the  disturbance 
of  which  he  had  been  made  the  cause.  He 
was  still  too  much  agitated  to  be  able  to 
form  any  plan  of  action.  One  thought 
dominated  all  others  in  his  mind  —  the 
thought  of  taking  vengeance  on  Lord  Pent- 
arvon  for  the  indignity  he  had  this  night 
suffered  at  his  hands. 

As  he  was  passing  down  the  steps  of 
the  club-house,  he  found  himself  face  to 
face  with   Lord   Carleon,  who  was    about 
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to  enter.  He  paused  almost  involun- 
tarily. 

4  He  is  the  only  friend  on  whom  I  can 
rely,'  he  thought.  '  He  will  not  desert 
me.' 

Lord  Carleon  also  had  stopped  ;  but  he 
did  not  offer  his  hand. 

CI  have  heard  what  has  happened/  he 
said  in  a  grave  and  sad  tone  of  voice;  'Lord 
Ford  wick  has  j  ust  told  me.  I  am  sorry  for 
you.' 

I  Sorry  for  me !'  cried  Gerald  savagely. 

'  You  can  hardly  have  forgotten  what  I 
said  to  you  this  morning.  My  convictions 
have  not  changed  since  then.' 

I I  have  forgotten  nothing,'  replied  Ger- 
ald ;  c  but  I  can  now  think  only  of  one 
thins:  —  revenge!  Lord  Pentarvon  must 
fight  me.  Not  here  in  England ;  I  know 
that's  impossible ;  but  in  France.  He  must, 
I  tell  you.  He  shall  kill  me,  or  1  will  kill 
him.  And  you — I  have  no  one  I  can  look 
to  but  you — you  must  be  my  second.' 
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Lord  Carleon,  who  had  lived  much  on 
the  Continent,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the 
idea  of  a  duel  was  more  familiar  than  it 
would  have  been  to  most  of  his  London  as- 
sociates, exhibited  no  sign  of  surprise,  and 
answered  calmly, 

4  If  you  wish  it ;  but  on  one  condition.' 

c  One  condition !  What  is  it  ?'  demanded 
Gerald. 

'  That  }7ou  permit  me,  even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  your  adversary  and  his  seconds, 
to  say  exactly  what  I  think  on  all  this 
matter.' 

1  What  do  you  mean  ?'  asked  Gerald. 

'My  meaning  is  very  simple,'  replied 
Lord  Carleon.  cThe  second  in  a  duel 
should  always  be — or  at  least  appear  to  be 
—  convinced  of  the  right  of  the  man  he  re- 
presents.  Now  I  do  not  conceal  it  from 
you,  I  consider  you  to  be  completely  in 
the  wrong ;  and  if  I  consent  to  act  as  your 
second,  it  is  only  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
abandon  you  at  this  crisis  of  your  affairs, 
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and  not  from  any  kind  of  sympathy  with 

your  quarrel.' 

For  a  moment  Gerald  hesitated  to  ac- 
cept the  service  offered  on  such  a  galling 
condition ;  but  he  reflected  he  had  no  choice. 

c  Bitterly  humiliating  as  your  reserva- 
tion is/  he  replied  moodily,  'I  accept  your 
offer.' 

'I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow  morning 
at  eleven,  then,'  said  Lord  Carleon.  cIn 
the  mean  time  you  will  have  to  find  an- 
other person  to  act  with  me.     Good -night.' 

Without  farther  salutation  on  either  side 
they  parted.  Lord  Carleon  entered  the 
club,  Gerald  walked  in  the  direction  of  his 
home,  but  had  no  settled  purpose  in  his 
mind  as  to  what  he  should  do  with  himself 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  The  thought 
occurred  to  him  of  going  to  Seraphine  and 
venting  his  rage  upon  her ;  but  remember- 
ing how  invariably  he  had  been  victimised 
by  her  diabolical  astuteness,  he  formed 
quite  another  determination  in  her  regard. 
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4  Curse  her !'  he  cried  through  his  half- 
clenched  teeth  ;  '  to  her  infernal  prompting 
I  owe  nry  present  condition.  I'll  never  see 
her  again.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OE  DEATH. 

Two  days  passed,  during  which  time  it  was 
arranged  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  after  the  struggle  in  the  card-room  of 
the  club,  Gerald  and  Lord  Pentarvon,  ac- 
companied by  their  seconds,  were  to  meet 
in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes. 

As  far  as  it  was  possible  during  these 
two  days  Lord  Pentarvon  held  himself 
aloof  from  his  wife,  whose  ears  no  whisper 
of  the  intended  duel  reached.  Ignorant  of 
what  had  really  passed  between  her  and 
Gerald,  but  never  for  a  moment  giving  way 
to  doubt  or  suspicion  of  her  perfect  inno- 
cence, he  refrained  from  alluding  even  to 
the  subject.  The  performance  of  a  sad  and 
bitter  task  lay  before  him,  the  accomplish- 
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merit  of  which  excluded  from  his  mind  all 
lesser  considerations. 

Lady  Pentarvon  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
looks  and  bearing  of  her  husband,  and  sen- 
sible of  his  avoidance  of  her,  but  was  un- 
able to  account  for  his  manner  towards 
her.  Again  and  again  she  was  impelled 
to  question  him — even  to  tell  him  the  whole 
story  of  Gerald's  perfidy ;  but  she  was  with- 
held by  the  fear  of  unwittingly  making 
matters  worse. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  they 
dined  in  almost  unbroken  silence ;  and 
shortly  after  the  meal  was  finished  Lady 
Pentarvon  retired  to  her  room,  to  hide  the 
tears  she  could  no  longer  restrain.  Lord 
Pentarvon  sat  for  a  while,  pale,  silent,  and 
thought-oppressed;  then  went  to  his  room, 
into  which  he  carefully  locked  himself. 

The  expression  of  his  face  was  that  of 
a  sombre  and  sad  resignation.  With  slow 
steps  he  crossed  the  room  to  an  ebony 
bureau,  the  sliding  lid  of  which  he  raised, 
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and  then  sat,  or  rather  sank  into  a  chair 
before  it,  resting  his  head  upon  his  hands. 
In  this  position  he  remained  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  raised  his  head. 

His  cheeks  were  flushed  and  his  temples 
throbbed  feverishly.  He  looked  around 
him,  and  though  his  eyes  were  dry,  their 
look  expressed  an  agony  that  tears  alone 
could  soften.  At  length  he  rose  from  his 
seat  and  crossed  the  room  to  the  mantel- 
piece, from  which  he  carried  to  the  bureau 
the  two  candles  which  were  burning  there. 

Then  reseating  himself,  he  took  a  folded 
paper  from  one  of  the  drawers,  and  without 
looking  at  its  contents,  placed  it  in  an  en- 
velope which  he  sealed  with  black  wax, 
and  on  which  he  wrote,  'This  is  my  last 
will  and  testament.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  write  a  letter. 
He  wrote  slowly,  meditating  each  phrase, 
and  weighing  every  word  before  employing 
it.     Sometimes  he  paused  for  several  min- 
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utes  at  a  time;  sometimes  the  pen  seemed 
to  fall  from  his  tired  lingers  ;  sometimes 
his  head  sank  between  his  hands,  and  when 
he  again  raised  his  face  his  eyes  were  dim 
with  tears. 

The  letter  was  long — several  hours  were 
spent  in  its  composition ;  it  was  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  before  the  last  line  was  writ- 
ten. All  symptoms  of  fever  had  vanished 
from  the  face  of  the  writer,  which  was  be- 
come as  pale  and  rigid  as  that  of  a  marble 
statue.  Cold  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
upon  his  brow,  as,  with  trembling  hands,  he 
folded  the  sheets  he  had  covered,  and  placed 
them  in  an  envelope,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
his  will,  he  sealed  with  black  wax. 

On  the  outside  of  the  envelope  he  wrote, 
4  To  the  Countess  of  Pentarvon ;'  and,  in  a 
lower  line,  he  added  these  words,  'To  be 
given  to  her  in  the  event  of  my  death.' 

His  task  achieved,  his  strength  appeared 
suddenly  to  desert  him.  Physical  suffering, 
caused  by  excess  of  fatigue,  triumphed  over 
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moral  force.     He  sank  down  in  his  chair, 


his  head  dropped  on  his   chest,   and  con- 
sciousness faded  from  him. 

During  the  long-  hours  of  the  night, 
Lady  Pentarvon's  agony  of  mind  had  been 
little  less  acute  than  that  of  her  husband. 
Hour  by  hour  she  had  listened  for  his  com- 
ing step,  till  shapeless  fears  had  crowded 
upon  her,  and  she  became  unable  any  longer 
to  bear  the  uncertainty  out  of  which  they 
sprang. 

With  noiseless  tread  she  crept  to  the 
door  of  her  husband's  room.  The  outer 
door  was  locked,  but  a  feeble  gleam  of  light 
was  visible  at  the  keyhole,  attesting  the  fact 
of  her  husband  being  still  up,  though  no 
sound  indicated  his  being  astir.  She  re- 
turned to  her  room,  and  waited  another  half 
hour — another  hour — without  relief  to  her 
suspense. 

Again  she  was  about  to  creep  to  the 
fastened  door  of  her  husband's  room,  when 
it  suddenly  flashed  upon  her  recollection 
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that  there  was  a  second  door,  approachable 
through  his  dressing-room.  Almost  utter- 
ing  a  cry  of  joy,  she  hurried  along  a  cor- 
ridor, out  of  which  the  outer  door  of  the 
dressing-room  opened,  and  to  her  intense 
relief  gained  immediate  access  to  the  door 
giving  entrance  to  her  husband's  room. 

This  door  also  was  unlocked — indeed  it 
was  partially  open,  and  by  gently  pushing 
it,  Lady  Pentarvon  was  enabled  to  gain  a 
complete  view  of  Lord  Pentarvon,  as  he  sat 
motionless  before  the  bureau,  in  the  feeble 
light  of  the  almost  burnt-out  candles. 

She  started  at  the  sight,  and  with  diffi- 
culty suppressed  the  shriek  of  terror  that 
rose  to  her  lips.  Her  hand  was  raised  to 
touch  his  arm — to  wake  him,  if  it  was  sleep 
and  not  death  that  was  upon  him  ;  but  she 
paused  to  look  into  his  face,  and  what  she 
saw  there  dissipated  her  terror. 

His  eyes  were  shut,  and  a  dark  circle 
was  marked  about  each,  and  from  the  closed 
lids  big  tear-drops  were  stealing  slowly,  one 
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by  one,  down  his  white  cbeeks.  Tbe  sight 
of  tbis  silent  suffering  made  ber  beart  yearn 
towards  bim  with  ineffable  pity. 

4  What,  wbat  is  tbe  grief  tbat  pur- 
sues bim  thus,  even  in  bis  sleep  ?'  sbe 
cried. 

Her  eyes  rested  on  tbe  two  enclosures 
whicb  lay  upon  tbe  desk.  Sbe  bent  forward 
eagerly  and  read  tbe  superscription  on  tbe 
envelope  containing  tbe  will. 

1  Merciful  beaven !'  sbe  cried,  '  wbat  has 
happened,  to  make  bim  think  of  this  ?' 

The  second  envelope,  with  its  still  more 
alarming  address,  attracted  her  attention, 
and  she  seized,  it  eagerly. 

4  His  death  !'  sbe  cried  ;  4  and  he  has 
spent  all  the  night  in  writing  this !  He  be- 
lieves that  he  is  on  the  eve  of  death.' 

She  broke  open  the  envelope,  and  read, 
in  breathless  alarm,  the  letter  it  held. 

As  we  have  said,  the  letter  was  long, 
and  we  have  described  tbe  agony  of  which 
it  was  the  offspring.     In  it  Lord  Pentarvon 
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minutely  described  the  consequences  of  his 
intimacy  with  Gerald,  and  passed  upon 
himself  the  severest  condemnation  for  not 
having  resisted  the  evil  influences  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  by  that  false  friend.  It 
besought  her  forgiveness  for  the  sorrow  she 
had  been  made  to  endure,  and  it  took  leave 
of  her  with  a  fervent  prayer  that  in  heaven 
they  might  be  again  united  to  all  eternity 
in  the  love  that  had  been  denied  them  on 
this  earth. 

Lady  Pentarvon  read,  or  rather  de- 
voured, this  letter.  As  she  proceeded,  her 
eyes  dilated,  the  trembling  of  her  hands 
communicated  itself  to  her  whole  frame, 
and  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  as  if  her  heart 
would  have  burst  the  narrow  prison  in 
which  it  was  held  captive.  As  soon  as  she 
had  come  to  the  end,  she  cast  the  letter 
from  her  on  to  the  floor,  and  with  a  cry 
of  long-repressed  emotion,  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  by  her  husband's  side. 

'  Henry,  Henry !'  she  cried  through  the 
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sobs  that  rose  from  her  bosom,  c  it  is  I — 
your  Blanche !' 

Lord  Pentarvon  woke  with  a  start  of 
alarm,  and,  on  seeing  his  wife,  was  for  a 
moment  utterly  unable  to  account  for  her 
presence.  But  when  he  remarked  the  open 
door  of  his  dressing-room,  and  saw  the 
letter  lying  at  Lady  Pentarvon's  feet,  he 
understood  all  that  had  happened. 

'You  have  read  that  letter,  Blanche?' 
he  asked. 

4 1  have  read  it,  Henry !  But,  0,  unless 
you  believe  me  to  be  guilty,  why  have  you 
had  this  terrible  thought  of  exposing  your 
life — our  two  lives — for  do  you  think  that 
I  could  lose  you  and  yet  live?' 
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